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HISTORY. 

Some particulars of these early times of the world are 
given by he Jewish historian, Josephus, which are not 
mentioned by Moses, and which we shall therefore give 
merely as the testimony of the former. 

He says that Cain, by inventing weights, measures, 
&c. changed men from their primitive simplicity, to craft- 
iness and guile. His posterity continually increased in 
wickedness. ‘They were,” says Josephus, “intolerable 
in war, and vehement in robberies; and if any one were 
slow to murder people, yet was he bold in his profligate 
bebaviour, in acting unjustly, and doing injuries for gain.” 
On the other hand, he represents the children of Seth as 
very different characters. ‘ All these,” says he, “ proved 
to be of good dispositions. ‘They inhabited the same 
country without dissensions, and in a happy condition, 
without any misfortunes falling upon them, tili they died. 
They were also the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies and 
their order. And that their inventions might not be lost 
before they were sufficiently known, upon Adam’s pre- 
diction that the world was to be destroyed at one time 
by the force of fire, and at another by the force of water, 
they made two pillars, the one of brick, the other of 
stone, inscribing on both their discoveries, that in case 
the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the 
pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those discove- 
ries to mankind, and also inform them that there was an- 
other pillar of brick erected by them. Now this remains 
in the land of Siriad to this day.” 

That there were pillars of the kind here described, 
appears evident from the circumstance, that Josephus 
mentions one of them as standing in his day; but that 
they were erected by the Antediluvian posterity of Seth, 
seems somewhat doubtful, inasmuch as the Deluge 
would have been very likely to overthrow them, and as 
they were in all probability erected by Seth or Sesos- 
tris, king of Egypt, who reared the like pillars in the 
land of Siriad. And yet, we will not take it upon us to 
say, that they were not constructed by the individuals to 
whom Josephus ascribes them. They might, perhaps, 
have withstood the Deluge. They might likewise have 
been other than those reared by Sesostris. All we 
would say is, that there was undoubtedly such a pillar 
in existence in the time of Josephus, and that it was 
most likely reared by the Egyptian king. 

A very striking particular recorded in the Mosaic his- 
tory, is the longevity of the early inhabitants of the 
world before the Deluge. It appears that it was no 
unusual thing for people at that period to live to the 
vast age of eight or nine hundred years. Some exceed- 
ed even this; and Methuselah, the oldest man on record, 
is said to have reached nine hundred and sixty nine. 

This account of the great age of the Antedilu- 
vians, has been considered an objection to the credi- 
bility of the Mosaic history, seeing it is so different 
from the present state of things. From this very con- 
sideration, we should infer the contrary. Had the ob- 
ject of Moses in writing his book, been, to make out a 
— story, without regard to fact, he would never 

ave inserted an account of a case of such a nature so 
different from any thing with which his contemporaries 
were acquainted. Nor is it reasonable to suppose he 
would have eonceived of such a thing, had it not been 


reality; for, not only was there nothing in the existing 
state of things to lead to such a conception, but every 
thing to lead to the contrary. Absolutely and seriously, 
then, the history of Moses in this particular is the more 
entitled to credit, from this very circumstance which 
some consider a strong objection. 


But we have nct the mere testimony of Moses on this 
point. Josephus, after attesting to the same fact, says: 
«¢ Now I have for witnesses to what I have said, all those 
that have written Antiquities, both among the Greeks 

; and Barbarians: for even Manetho, who wrote the E.gyp- 
tian history, and Berosus, who collected the Chaldean 
monuments, and Mochus, Hestianeus, and besides these, 

| Hieronymus, the Egyptian, and those that composed the 
Pheenician history, agree to what I here say: Hesiod also, 
and Hecataeus, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus; and, 
besides these, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate, that the an- 
cients lived a thousand years.” In short, all the ancient 

areek and Barbarian historians attest to this longevity. 

Similar traditions prevail among the Burmans of India 
heyond the Ganges, and among the Chinese. 

The next event in history that arrests the attention, is 
the translation of Enoch, which Moses thus records :— 
“And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God 
took him.” Gen. v.24. Paul in his epistle to the He- 
brews, xi. 5. speaking of this event, says: “By faith 
Enoch was translated, that he should not see death; 
and was not found, because God had translated him: 
for, before his translation, he had this test'mony, that he 
pleased God.” Jude likewise speaks of Enoch, and 
mentions a prophecy of his, as follows: “And Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, say- 
ing, Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds, 
which they have ungodly committed, and of all their 
hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him.” Jude, 14th and 15th verses. 

The sum of the foregoing testimony is, that Enoch, 
who was of the seventh generation from Adam, was an 
eminently pious man and a prophet, and that he was 
translated, so that he did not see death—consequently, 
was taken from this world alive, body and soul, and trans- 
ferred to another, and rendered immortal. How any one, 
in view of this case, can say, as some do, that a future 
state, a state of immortality, is not taught in the Old 
Testament, is absolutely inconceivable. 

“ The translation of noch may be traced in the Gre- 
cian fables of the translation of their heroes or demigods, 
and particularly of Hesperus and Astrea (among the an- 
cient Greeks) who are fabled to have ascended to heaven 
alive, and to have been turned into stars and celestial 
signs; of Dhruva among the Hindoos; of Buddha 
among the Ceylonese, and of Xaca (another name for 
Buddha) among the Calmucs of Siberia.” 

There is now extant an apocryphal work attributed to 
Enoch, supposed to have been written a little before the 
commencement of the Christian era. It is filled with 
the marvellous—with the most fanciful and unnatural 
conceptions—and bears prima facie evidence of its spu- 
rious character. We shall in our next bestow some ad- 
ditional notice on this curious production. That a pro. 
phecy of Enoch was extant in the time of Jude, we have 
already seen. Whether Jude quoted it from the work 
under consideration, does not appear, nor is it material. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 





Baccuus. 


Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape, 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. 
Milton's Comus. 
Baccuus, the God of vintage, of wine, and of drunkards, 

is generally represented as an effeminate young man, 
crowned with vine and ivy leaves, having a javelin with 
an iron head, called a thyrsus, in his hand. He is drawn 
in a chariot, sometimes by lions and tigers, sometimes 
by lynxes and panthers, surrounded by a revelling band 
of satyrs, demons, nymphs that preside over the wine 
presses, fairies of fountains, and priestesses. Silenus is 
often represented as following after him, sitting on an ass 
that bends under his burden. He is sometimes painted 
as an old man, and sometimes a smooth, beardless boy, as 
Ovid and Tibullus describe him. The following is 
Ovid’s description :— 
Still dost thou enjoy 
Unwasted youth? Eternally a boy ’ 
Thou’ri seen in heaven, whom all perfections grace, 
And when unhorn’d, thou hast a virgin’s face. 





He is said to possess eternal youth, and is often repre- 
sented with horns, either because he taught the cultiva- 
tion of the earth with oxen, or because Jupiter his fa- 
ther appeared to him in the desarts of Libya under the 
shape of a ram, and supplied his thirsty army with wa- 
ter. 

Bacchus was the son of Jupiter and Semele, the 
daughter of Cadmus, who perished by the artifice of 
Juno. This goddess, always jealous of her husband’s 
amours, assumed the shape of Beroe, Semele’s nurse 
and persuaded her to oblige Jupiter, by an inviolable 
oath, to grant her whatever she might ask. Her pre- 
tence for this was, that it was not Jupiter, but an impos- 
ter, that visited her; and his compliance or non-com- 
pliance with this request, was to be the test. This being 
accomplished, she instructed her to request him to ap- 
pear to her in all the majesty with which he was wont to 
appear to Juno. Jupiter, not daring to violate his oath, 
arrayed himself in all his terrours, and, in the midst of 
thunder and lightning, entered Semele’s house. Her 
mortal body could not withstand the shock, and she was 
immediately reduced to ashes. Bacchus not yet born, 


was preserved from the flames, and sewed up in his fa- 
ther’s thigh, whence in fulness of time he was born, and 
delivered into the hands of Mercury, to be carried into 
Eubeea, to Macris, the daughter of Aristeus, who im- 
mediately anointed his lips with honey, and brought him 
up with great care in a cave, to which there were two 
gates. 


According to some, Dirce, a nymph of the 





Achelous, saved him from the flames. There are dif- 
ferent traditions concerning the manner of his education. 
Ovid says, that, after his birth, he was brought up by 
his aunt, Juno, and afterwards entrusted to the care of 
the nymphs of Nysa. Lucian supposes, that Mercury 
carried him to those nymphs as soon as he was born. 
Some suppose, that Naxos can boast of the place of his 
education, under the nymphs Philia, Coronis, and Clyda. 
Pausanias relates a tradition which prevailed in the town 
of Brasiz in Peloponnesus, that Cadmus, as soon as he 
heard of his daughter’s amours, shut her up with the 
child lately born in a coffer, and exposed them on the 
sea. The coffer was carried safe to the coast of Brasiz ; 
but Semele was found dead, and the child alive. Se- 
mele was honoured with a magnificent funeral, and the 
child properly educated. This diversity of opinion 
shows, that there were many of the same name. Diodo- 
rus speaks of three, and Cicero of a greater number; 
but the son of Jupiter and Semele appears to have ob- 
tained the merit of all the rest. Those mentioned by 
Diodorus are, the one who conquered the Indies, sur- 
named the bearded Bacchus; a son of Jupiter and Pro- 
serpine, who was represented with horns; and the son 
of Jupiter and Semele, who was called the Bacchus of 
Thebes. Those mentioned by Cicero, are, a son of Pro- 
serpine, a son of Nisus, who built Nisa, a son of Caprius, 
who reigned in India, a son of Jupiter and the moon, and 
a son of Thyone and Nisus, 

Bacchus invented so many things useful to mankind, 
either in finishing controversies, in building cities, in mak- 
ing laws, or in obtaining victories,as to be declared a 
god by the joint suffrages of the whole world. What 
Bacchus could not himself do, his priestesses were able 
to accomplish; for, by striking the earth with their 
thyrsi, they drew forth rivers of milk, honey, and wine, 
and wrought several other miracles without the least la- 
bour ; though they derived all their power from Bac- 
chus. He taught the Egyptians the manner of planting 
the vine, the art of making wine, that of making honey, 
and of cultivating the earth ; who forthese great services 
honoured him as a god, and called him Osiris. The ass 
Nauplias, who it is said lived near this time, merits 
much praise ; for, by gnawing the vines, he taught the 
art of pruning them. We are also indebted to Bacchus 
for the introduction of commerce and merchandise, and 
the invention of the science of navigation. He reducea 
men from a wandering, unsettled state of savage life, to 
a well regulated society, and taught them to worship 
the gods. He subdued India and many other countries: 
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Egypt, Syria, Phrygia, and all the east submitted to his 
sway, where he erected pillars as Hercules did in the 
west, He marched at the head an ariny composed of 
men and women all inspired with divine fury, and armed 
with thrysi, cymbals, and other musical instruments. 
The leader was drawn in a chariot bya lion and a tiger, 
and was accompanied by Pan and Silenus, and all the 
Satyrs. His conquests were easy, and without bloodshed ; 
the people easily submitted to him, and gratefully eleva- 
ted to the rank of a god the hero who taught them so 
many useful arts. 


Bacchus wishing to reward Midas, king of Phrygia, for 
some service, bade him ask what he would. Midas de- 
sired, that whatever he touched might become gold. 
Bacchus granted his request, though he was sorry that 
Midas had asked a gift so destructive to himself. Im- 
mediately, whatever Midas touched became gold, even 
his meat and drink. He now sawthe folly of his desire, 
and wished Bacchus to take back his gift. Bacchus 
consented, and bade him bathe in the river Pactolus. 
Midas obeyed ; whereupon the land of that river became 
gold, and the river was called Chrysorrhoos or Aurifluus. 

When a child, he was found asleep in the isle of Naxos 
by some Tyrrhenian mariners, who carried him away. 
Bacchus changed them into dolphins, except the pilot, 
who expressed some concern at his misfortune. 


The amours of Bacchus are not numerous. He mar- 
ried Ariadne, after she had been forsaken by Theseus 
in the island of Naxos, and by her he had many children, 
among whom were Ceranus, Thoas, GEnopion, 'Tauro- 
polis, &c. Some say he was the father of Hymenzus, 
whom the Athenians made the god of marriage. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, he was the first who ever wore a crown. 
His beauty is compared to that of Apollo, and like him 
he is represented -ith flowing fine hair loosely floating 
down his shoulders. Bacchus went down to Hell to re- 
cover his mother, whom Jupiter willingly made a god- 
dess under the name of Thyone. 


The fir, the ivy, bindweed, the fig, and the vine, were 
consecrated to Bacchus. So also were the dragon and 
the pie, signifying the talkativeness of drunken people. 
The goat was slain in his sacrifices, because he is 
destructive to vines. The Egyptians sacrificed swine 
to his honour before their doors. The priests and 
priestesses of Bacchus were the Satyrs, the Sileni, the 
Naiades, but especially the revelling women called 
Bacch#. The sacrifices were these: the Oscophoria, 
instituted by the Phoenicians; the Trieterica, celebrated 
in the winter, at night, by the Bacche, who went about 
armed, making a great noise, and pretending to foretel 
things to come; the Epilincea games, celebrated in the 
time of vintage, before the press for squeezing the grapes 
was invented. They contended with one another in 
treading the grapes, who should soonest press out the 
most must. The Apaturia, celebrated by the Athenians, 
set forth how much men are deceived by wine. Ambro- 
sia festivals were observed in January, a month sacred to 
Bacchus. The Romans called these feasts Brumalia, 
Brumia being one of the names of Bacchus among 
them. They celebrated them in February and August. 
Ascolia were feasts deriving their name from a Greek 
word signifying a leathern bottle, several of which were 
produced, filled with air, or, as others say, with wine. 
The Athenians, by leaping on these with one foot, 
thought they did great honour to Bacchus, because 
they trampled onthe skins of the goat, which animal is 
an enemy to vines. The Romans distributed rewards 
among those who in leaping overcame the rest, all call- 
ing upon Bacchus in rude verse. They carried his sta- 
tue about their vineyards, having their faces masked or 
daubed with the bark of trees and dregs of wine, pre- 
senting him with their oblations in basons, after which 
they burnt them. In the last place, they bung little 
wooden or earthen images on the highest trees, which, 


from the smallness of their mouth, were called Oscilla. ‘ 


These images were so many watch towers from which 


Baechus might look after the vines. 
thus described by Virgil in his Georgics. 


Dionysia, or Orgia, feasts of Bacchus. j 
emnized at first in February, at mid-day, by women only ; 
but afterwards, in the most scandalous manner by men 
and women, young boys and girls, till the Senate by an 
edict abrogated this festival, as Diagundos did at Thebes. 
Pentheus, king of Thebes, attempted the same thing, 
but the Bacchz barbarously killed him, whence came 
the story that his mother and sisters tore him in pieces, 
fancying he was a boar. 
daughter of Ninyas, and her sisters, despising the sa- 
crifices of Bacchus, staid at home spinning, while the 
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These festivals are 


And glad with Bacchus, on the grassy soil, 

Leap’d o’er the skins of goats besmear’d with oil 
Thus Roman youth, deriv’d from ruin’d Troy, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy; 
Deform’d with vizards, cut from barks of trees, 
With taunts and laughter loud their audience please ; 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine, 
And there are hung on high, in honour of the vine. 


Lastly, the Romans celebrated the Bacchanalia, or 
They were sol- 


It is said that Alcithoe, the 


Orgia was celebrating, and, on that account, were changed 
into bats. Lycurgus having vainly attempted to hinder 
these Bacchanalia, is reported to have cut off his own 
legs, because he had rooted up the vines, to the dishon- 
our of Bacchus. 

Bacchus was so called from a word signifying ‘to 
revel,” and the wild women, his companions, are called 
Thyades and Menades, which words signify sadness and 
folly. They were likewise called Mimallones, that is, 
imitators or mimics, because they imitated all Bacchus’s 
actions. He was called Biformis, because he was both 
young and old, with a beard and without one, or because 
wine makes one sometimes cheerful and pleasant, some- 
times peevish and morose. He was named Briseus 
from the nymph, his nurse, or from Orisa, a bunch ot 
pressed grapes, or else from the promontory Brisa, in 
the island of: Lesbos, where he was worshipped ;—Bro- 
mius, from the crackling of fire, and the noise of thun- 
der heard when his mother was killed :—Bimater, from 
his two mothers, Semele and the thigh of Jupiter. He 
was also called by the Greeks Bugenes, that is, born of 
an ox, and thence Tauriformis and Tauriceps ;—Demon 
Bonus, the good angel ;—Dithyrambus, either because 
he was born twice, or because of the double gate that the 
cave had in which he was brought up, or perhaps because 
the drunkard cannot keep secrets. He was called Dio- 
nysius, from his father Jupiter, or from the nymphs 

yse by whom he was nursed, or from a Greek word 
signifying to prick, because, when he was born, he prick- 
ed his father’s side with his horns, or for some other 
reason. He was called Evius or Evious, because in the 
war with the Giants, when Jupiter did not see Bacchus, 
he thought he was killed, and cried out, ‘* Alas! son !” 
or because, when he found Bacchus had overcome the 
Giants, by changing himself into a lion, he cried out 
again, ** Well done! son!”—Evan, from the acclama- 
tions of the Bacchantes ;—Euchius, because he fills his 
glass to the brim;—Eleleus and Eleus, trom the war 
cry of the soldier in battle. Jaccus was also one of his 
names, from the noise which drunken men make ;— 
Lenzus, because wine palliates and assuages sorrow, or 
from a Greek word signifying “ vat” or “‘ wine press ;”— 
Liber and Liber Pater, from libero, as in Greek they call 
him Eleutherios, the “ Deliverer,” for he is the symbol 
of liberty ;—Lyceus and Lyceus, signifying the same, be- 
cause wine frees the mind from cares;—Ncytilius and 
Nyczous, because he was educated on the mountain 
Nysa, aud because his sacrifices were celebrated in the 
night ;—Rectus, because he taught a King of Athens 
to dilute his wine with water; whereby men who through 

much drinking staggered before, began to go straight. 
His mother Semele and his nurse were sometimes called 
Thyo; hence he was called Thyoneus. Lastly, he was 
called Triumphus; because, when the conquerors went 


" 


into the capitol, the soldiers cried out “ lo Triumphe! 
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Tur Rarn, or Burmesr Imreriat State CARRIAGE 


The following description of this superb vehicle, is 
extracted from the London Every Day Book. 

The Times, in speaking of it, remarks, that ‘The 
Burmese artists have produced a very formidable rival to 
that gorgeous piece of lumber, the lord mayor's coach. 
It is not indeed quite so heavy nor quite so glassy as 
that moving monument of metropolitan magnificence ; 
but it is not inferiour to it in glitter and in gilding, and 
is far superiour in the splendour of the gems and rubies 
which adorn it. It differs from the metropolitan carriage 
in having no seats in the interior, and no place for either 
sword-bearer, chaplain, or any other inferior officer. The 
reason of this is, that whenever the “ g:!den monarch” 
vouchsafes to show himself to his subjects, who with true 
legitimate loyalty worship him as an emanation from the 
Deity, he orders his throne to be removed into it, and sits 
thereon, the sole object of their awe and admiration.” 
Before more minute description it may be remarked, 


7 


that the eye is chiefly struck by the fretted golden roof, 
rising step by step from the square oblong body of the 
earriage, like an ascending pile of rich shrine-work. “It 
consists of seven stages, diminishing in the most skil- 
ful and beautiful proportions tewards the top. The 
carving is highly beautiful, and the whole structure is 
set thick with stones and gems of considerable value. 
These add little to the effect when seen from below, but 
ascending the gallery of the hall, the spectator observes 
them, relieved by the yellow ground of the gilding, and 
sparkling beneath him like dew drops in a field of cow- 
slips. ‘Their presence in so elevated a situation well 
serves to explain the accuracy of finish preserved 
throughout, even in the nicest and most minute portions 
of the work. Gilt metal bells, with large heart-shaped 


crystal drops attached to them, surreund the lower 
stages of the pagoda, and, when the carriage is put in 
he apex of 


motion, emit a soft and pleasing sound.” 














the roof is a pinnacle, called the tee, elevated on a pe- 


destal. The tee is an emblem of royalty. It is formed 
of movable belts, or coronals of gold, wherein are set 
large amethysts of a greenish or purple colour; its sum- 
mit is a small banner, or vane, of crystal. 

The length of the carriage itself is thirteen fect seven 
inches; or, if taken from the extremity of the pole, 
twenty eight feet five inches. Its width is six feet nine 
inches, and its height to the summit of the fee, is nine- 
teen feet two inches. The carriage body is five feet 
seven inches in length by four feet six inches in width, 
and its height, taken from the interior, is five feet eight 
inches. ‘The four wheels are of uniform height, are 
remarkable for their lightness and elegance, and the pe- 
culiar mode by which the spokes are secured, and mea- 
sure only four feet two inches: the spokes richly sil- 
vered are of very hard wood, called in the east iren 
wood ; the felloes are cased in brass, and the caps to 
the naVes elegantly designed of bell metal. The pole, 
also of iron wood, is heavy and massy ; it was destined 
to be attached to elephants, by which the vehicle was 
intended to be drawn upon all grand or state occasions. 

The extremity of the pole is surmounted by the 
head and fore part of a dragon, a figure of idolatrous 
worship in the east; this ornament is boldly executed, 
und richly gilt and ornamented, the scales being com- 
posed of a curiously coloured tale. The other parts of 
the carriage are the wood of the oriental sassafras tree, 
which combines strength with lightness, and emits a 
grateful odour; and being hard and elastic, is easily 
worked, and peculiarly fitted for carving. ‘The body of 
the carriage is composed of twelve panels, three on 
each face or front, and these are subdivided into small 
squares, of the clear and nearly transparent horn of the 
rhinoceros and buffalo, and other animals of eastern 
idolatry. These squares are set in broad gilt frames, 
studded at every angle with raised silvered glass mir- 
rors : the higher part of these panels has a range of rich 
small looking-glasses, intended to reflect the gilding of 
the upper, or pagoda stages. 

The whole body is set in or supported by four wrea- 
thed dragon-like Aeaiee, fantastically entwined to answer 
the purposes of pillars to the pagoda roof, and carved 
and ornamented in a style of vigour and correctness, that 
would do credit to a European design: the scaly or body 
part is of tale, and the eyes of pale ruby stones. The 
interior roof is latticed with small looking-glasses stud- 
ded with mirrors as on the outside panels. 

The upper part of each face of the body is composed of 
sash glasses, set in gilt-frames, to draw up and let down 
after the European fashion, but without case or lining 
to protect the glass from fracture when down; the catches 
to secure them when up, are simple and curious, and the 
strings of these glasses are woven crimson cotton. On 
the frames of the glasses is much writing in the Burmese 
character, but the language being utterly unknown in 
this country, cannot be deciphered ; it is supposed to be 
adulatory sentences to the * golden monarch” seated 
within. 

The body is staid by braces of leather; the springs, 
which are of iron, richly gilt, differ not from the present 
fashionable C spring, and allow the carriage an easy and 
agreeable motion. ‘The steps merely hook on to the 
outside : it is presumed they were destined to be carried 
by an attendant; they are light, and elegantly formed of 
gilt metal, with cane threads. 

The Burmese are yet ignorant of that useful formation 
of the fore part of the carriage which enables those of 
European manufacture to be turned and directed with 
such facility: the fore part of that now under descrip- 
tion, does not admit of a lateral movement of more than 
four inches; it therefore requires a very extended space 
in order to bring it completely round. 

On a gilt bar before the front of the body, with their 
heads towards the carriage, stand two Japanese peacocks, 
a bird which is held sacred by this superstitious people; 
their figure and plumage are so perfectly represented, as 
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to convey the natural appearance of life ; two others to 
correspond are perched on a bar behind. On the fore 
part of the frame of the carriage, mounted on a silvered 
pedestal, in a knéeling position, is the tee-bearer, a small 
carved image with a lofty golden wand in his hands, sur- 
mounted with a small tee, the emblem: of sovereignty: 
he is richly drésséd in green velvet, the front laced with 
Jargoon diamonds, with a triple belt round the body, of 
blue sapphires, enieralds, and jargoon diamonds; his 
leggings are also embroidered with sapphires. In the 
front of his cap is a rich cluster of white sapphires en- 
circled with a double star of rubies and emeralds: the 
cap is likewise thickly studded with the carbuncle, a stone 
little known to us, but in high estimation with the an- 
cients. Behind the carriage are two figures ; their lower 
limbs are tattooed, as is the custom with the Burmese : 
from their position, being on one knee, their hands raised 
and open, and their eyes directed as in the act of firing, 
they are supposed to have borne a representation of the 
carbine, or some such fire-arm weapon of defence, indi- 
cative of protection. 

The pagoda or roof constitutes the most beautiful, and 
is, in short, the only tmposing ornament of the carriage. 
The gilding is resplendent, and the design and carving 
of the rich borders which adorn each stage are no less 
admirable. ‘These borders are studdedwith amethysts, 
emeralds, jargoon diamonds, garnets, hyacinths, rubies, 
tourmalines, and other 
precious gems, drops 
of amber and crystal 
being also interspersed. 
From every angle as- 
cends a light spiral 
gilt ornament, enriched 
with crystals and eme- 
ralds. 

This pagoda roofing, 
as well as that of the 
great imperial palace, 
and of the state war- 
boat or barge, bears an 
exact similitude to the 
chief sacred temple at 
Shoemadro. 

This carriage was 
taken, with the work- 
men who built it, and 
all their accounts.— 
From these it appeared 
that it had been three 
years in building, that 
the gems were suppli- 
ed from the king's trea- 
sury, or by contribution 
from the various states, 
and that the workmen 
were remunerated by 
the government. Inde- 
pendent of these items, 
the expenses were sta 
ted in the accounts to 
have been twenty-five 
thousand rupees, (three 
thousand one hundred 
& twenty five pounds.) 
The stones are nct less 


thousand, which in re- 
puted value at Tavoy, 
were a lac of rupees, 
twelve thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

It was captured in 
the month of Septem- 
ber, 1825, at Tavoy, 
a sea-port in the Bur- 
mese empire. 





Excarnoen Virw oF Tue Txx, 
on Pinwacre. 








ON 


(Fac simile of the Moorish Prince's writing.) 


Ts interesting individual, commonly called the 
‘Moorish Prince,” was a native of the celebrated city of 
‘Timbuctoo, in Central Africa, of which city and the pro- 
vince connected with it, his grandfather was king. Ab- 
duhl’s father, when a young man, was sent to conquer 
the Soosoos, a nation living at the distance of some 
twelve hnndred miles. He succeeded, established a 
new kingdomrcalled Foota Jallo, (the same with which the 
Liberians have had some intercourse,) and founded its 
capital, ‘Teembo, now known to travellers as one of the 
largest cities on the continent. He went back and forth 
several times, from Teembo to Timbuctoo, from which 
place he finally removed his family, Prince being then 
about five years of age, to his newly acquired territory. 
At twelve years of age, Prince was sent to Timbuctoo, to 
obtain an education, being the rightful hejy to thethrene, 
in preference ‘9.2%-¢ider brother, whose mother was a 
soosoo, while Prince’s was a Moor. While at Tim- 
buctoo, his grandfather, very far advanced in life, re- 
signed his throne to his son, an uncle of the Prince. 
The family were all Mahometans. 

When Prince was nineteen years of age, Dr. Cox, an 
American citizen, surgeon on board a ship, arrived at 
Sierra Leone. Having gone a hunting in the interior, 
and getting lost in the woods, he found, on his return to 
the coast, that his ship had sailed. He undertook an 
excursion into the country, and becoming lame and sick, 
arrived, at length, within the territory of Foota Jallo. 
Being the first white man ever seen by the inhabitants, 
he was carried, as a great curiosity, to the king, Prince’s 
father, at Teembo, who entertained him for six months 
with the greatest hospitality. During this time, he was 
an inmate at Prince’s house, adjoining that of his father. 
Restored to perfect health, he was sent by the king, with 
gold, ivory, clothes, and an escort of armed men to pro- 
tect him, to Sierra Leone, where, providentially, his ship 
had returned, and he came back in it in safety to this 
country. 

Seven years afterwards, Prince, being a Colonel in his 
father’s cavalry, was sent, with a party of seventeen hun- 
dred men, to retaliate upon the Hebohs, who had very 
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much annoyed the trade of the people of Foota Jallo 
with the sea-coast. After a successful campaign, Prince, 
on his return was taken prisoner by the Hebohs, who 
surprised him and his party in ambush. He was sold to 
the Mandingos, and they, in turn, sold him tv a slave- 
ship, at the mouth of the Gambia. Thence he was car- 
ried to Dominique, and thence to Natchez, where he was 
sold to his late master, Colonel Foster. 

About sixteen or eighteen years after this transaction, 
as Prince was selling sweet potatoes in Washington, a 
neighbouring town, he was met and recognized by his 
old acquaintance and inmate at Teembo, Dr. Cox. In 
the fulness of his gratitude, the doctor went to Col. Fos- 
ter, and offered him one thousand dollars as the ransom 
of his slave; but the colonel valued him so highly for 
the salutary influence he exerted over his other slaves, 
and at the same time doubted so much whether Prince’s 
fortunes would be bettered by emancipation, that he re- 
jected these proposals. Such interest, however, was 
made in his behalf subsequently, and especially by a 
son of Dr. Cox, (who had meanwhile deceased,) that in 
the spring of 1828 Prince received his freedom gratui- 
tously at the hands of his master. The citizens of Nat- 
chez also contributed two hundred dollars for the libera- 
tion of his wife, a slave on the same plantation, and this 
accordingly was accomplished. Prince was now about 
sixty-six years of age, (having been born in 1760,) and 
had passed about forty years in bondage. 

{To be concluded in our next.] 


LITERATURE. 


LANGUAGE. 


In our last, we considered language under its earlier 
and primary developments. Natural language, common 
to man and beast, and in some degree to every thing that 
has life, may be regarded as the simplest mode of natu- 
ral sounds. Next in order ranks the language of intelli- 
gence, which we have briefly considered under the de- 
nomination of oral language. The third classification 
includes written language, of which something like a 
connected history may be given, because it is capable ot 
furnishing its own memorials. The vast and incalcul- 
able sum of spoken words which were uttered and heard, 
and which had their effect, before the inhabitants of the 
youthful earth knew the art of committing their thoughts 
to the tablet, the papyrus, or the parchment, to be read 
by the future,—are all lost to mankind. They areas if they 
had never been spoken. But where letters have inter- 
posed their aid, ‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” have become permanentand fixed for the contem- 
plation of ali future generations of men. 

There is a strong principle in mankind to connect 
their names or actions with the future. They would not 
die and be forgotten, like the beast that leaves no me- 
morial save a track on the sand, which rain and wind 
shall soon obliterate. This is, indeed, a glorious, an 
aspiring principle—a principle which is strongly charac- 
teristic of man, and illustrates his superiority over the 
brute. 

The first demonstrations of this principle were probably 
extremely simple. A wandering man would mark the 
fact of his journeying, by engraving the figure of an ar- 
row on astone, orin the bark of atree, which would also be 
an index to the direction in which hetravelled. The fact 
that he intended to return might be indicatedby a re- 
versed arrow, to which the representation of one or two 
or more moons might be affixed, to denote the expected 
term of his absence. The date of the transaction might 
be indicated by some figure which should represent the 
season, whether of flowers, or the usual time in which 
particular birds or beasts were wont to appear. Pictorial 
or graphic writing was evidently the earliest literature, as 
it could be read without an alphabet. For instance, a 
person who was desirous to record for the inspection of 
posterity the character of a warrior or chief of renown, 
had only to picture, on some medium or other, the 








the figure of a man, distinguished by the sign of his tribe 
or family, which was after that of a bird or an animal. 
This would identify the individual in some degree. 
Then the natural progress of the historian would be, to 
depict his qualities in the same pictorial series. If cou- 
rage was a remarkable trait in his character, it might 
have been designated by the figure of a lion or any other 
brave beast—and thus, from this wide stock of symbolic 
materials, quite a connected story could be depicted— 
including battle scenes and other enterprises of moment 
to the welfare of mankind. This was pictorial writing. 
It gave a few glaring ideas to the mind of qualities and 
actions ; yet it had no power as a medium of argument, 
reasoning, or the expression of abstract principles. 

It was the error of two thousand years, to have classed 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics in this species of writing ; 
but thus read, they could not be understood—they had 
no palpable and connected meaning; and quite up to the 
present generation, they were considered as either un- 
meaning figures, or characters of a dark and hidden im- 
port, that must forever be as mute as the grim forms 
that wrote them and seemingly guarded them in the 
dusky catacombs. 

The question—What was the first written language ? 
is one on which much has been said and written. It 
opens a fair field of investigation to which we will ap- 
proach, aided by all the light shed over the subject from 
the most remote history, as well as modern researches. 

It is amournful sight to gaze upon the scenery where 
mighty nations once lived, and enacted their deeds of 
magnificence and glory. The brown and dusty hills of 
Palestine, the far-reaching, sterile plains of ancient Phe- 
nicia, and the sea-shore on which the waves of the ancient 
Tyrrhene now beat in lonely murmurs,—tell no tale of 
departed empire. Desolation has gnawed away the 
columns of the “ queen of cities.” The site of Babylon 
is even now conjectural. Nineveh is a mighty shade— 
an echo coming down to us from a far off age. The 
rocks and scattered bricks of those vast piles of human 
power that once heaved up their summits and battle- 
ments towards heaven, contain few inscriptions. The 
written language of that once powerful land is now its 
only memorials. 

The earliest Phenician historian whose writings are 
preserved in the extracts found in later historians, is 
Sanchoniatho—a contemporary of Solomon, the third 
king of Judah. His works are dedicated to the father of 

that king of Tyre who assisted Solomon in the erection 
of the first temple. The works of this writer, however, 
as we shall hereafter show, are not the earliest produc- 
tions of written language besides the writings of Moses 
of whose existence we have conclusive proof. F. 


EXPLANATION or Worps, Purasegs, &c. 


A CAUSA PERSA, PAROLE ASSAI. Italian. ‘‘ When the 
cause is lost, there is enough of words;” that is, Let a 
thing go, after it is decided. 

AccrpAs Ap curtAM. Lat. (Law terms.) “ You may 
approach the court.” It is used as the name of a writ 
by which proceedings may be removed from an inferiour 
to a superiour court. 

ACCEPTISSIMA SEMPER 

MUNERA SUNT, AUCTOR QUE PRETIOSA FECIT. 
Lat. from Ovid. “Those gifts are ever the most accep- 
table which the giver has made precious ;” that is, The 
value of a present is enhanced, in proportion to our es- 
timation of the donor. 

AcCUSARE NEMO SE DEBET, N1ISI ConAM DEO. Lat. 
(Law maxim.) “Nobody is bound to accuse himself, 
unless it be before God ;” that is, No oae is under obli- 
gation to be a legal witness against himself. 

AccERIMA PROXIMORUM opIA. Lat. from Tacitus. 
“The quarrels of relatives are the most violent.” By 
a very natural transition, it may be applied to civil war. 

Ac ersam. Lat. (Law phrase.) ** And also ;” a clause 
added to a complaint of trespass, which adds “ and also” 
a plea of debt. 
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POETRY. 


Genius WAKING. 


SiumBeEr’s heavy chain hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire? 

Feebler wings are gathering round thee— 
Shall they hover oer 

Can no power, no spell, recal thee 
From inglorious dreams ? 

O! could glory so appal thee, 
With his burning beams! 


Thine was once the highest pinion 
In the midway air; 

With a proud and sure dominion. 
Thou didst upward bear. 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brightning, 
Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillared props of heaven 
Glitter with eternal snows, 

Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountain flows— 

Far above the rolling thunder, 
When the surging storm 

Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 
We beheld thy form. 


O! what rare and heavenly brightness 
Flowed around thy plumes, 

As acascade’s foamy whiteness 
Lights a cavern’s glooms! 

Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 
Like a shape of light, 

With serene and placid motion, 
Thou wert dazzling bright. 


From thet cloudless region stooping, 
Downward thou didst rush, 

Not with pinion faint and drooping 
But the tempest’s gush. 

Up again undaunted soaring, 

hou didst pierce the cloud, 

When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and loud. 


Where is now that restless longing 
After higher things? 

Come they not, like visions, thronging 
On their airy wings? 

Why should not their glow enchant thee 

pward to their bliss? 

Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

From a heaven like this. 


But thou slumberest; faint and quivering 
Hangs thy ruffled wing; 

Like a dove in winter shivering, 
Or a feebler thing. 

Where is now thy might and motion, 
Thy imperial fight? 

Where is now thy heart’s devotion? 
Where thy spirit’s light? 


Hark! his rustling plumage gethers 
Closer to his side, f 

Close, as when the storm-bird weathers 
Ocean’s hurrying tide- 

Now his nodding beak is steady— 
Wide his buraing eye— 

Now his opening wings are ready, 
And his aim—how high! 


ow he curves his neck, and proudly 
as - is stretched for flight— 
Hark! his wings—they thunder loudly, 
And their flash—how bright! 
Onward—onward over mountains 
Through the rock and storm, 
Now, like sunset over fountains, 
Flits his glancing form. 


Glorious bird, thy dream has left thee— 
Thou hast reached thy heaven— 

Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 
Of the glory given. 

With a bold, a fearless pinion, 
On thy starry road, 

None, to fame’s supreme dominion, 
Mightier ever trode. PERcivAL. 

The master-piece of knowledge is to know 

But what is good, from what is good in show. 


F. Quarles. 


Brave minds, opprest, should. in de spight of fate, 
Look greatest, ike the sune, in lowcst state.—[d. 









MISCELLANY. 

Ovr youth is like the dream of the hunter on the hill 
of heath. He sleeps in the mild beams of the sun; he 
awakes amidst a storm; the red lightning flies around; 
trees shake their heads te the wind! He looks back with 
joy on the day of the sun, and the pleasant dreams of 
his rest! When shall Ossian’s youth return? When 
his ear delight in the sound of arms? When shall I, 
like Oscar, travel in the light of my steel? Come, with 
your streams, y@ hills of Cona! listen to the voice of 
Ossian. The song rises, like the sun, in my soul. I 
feel the joys of other times! 

I behold thy towers, O Selma! the oaks of thy shaded 
wall; thy stream sounds in my ear; thy heroes gather 
around. Fingal sits in the midst. He leans on the 
shield of Trenmor: his spear stands against the wall ; 
he listens to the song of his bards. The deeds of his 
arm are heard; the actions of the king in his youth! 
Oscar had returned from the chase, and heard the hero’s 






































































praise. He took the shield of Branno from the wall; 
his eyes were filled with tears. Red was the cheek of 
youth. His voice was trembling, low. My spear shook 


its bright head in his hand: he spoke to Morven’s king. 
Ossian. 





Inp1An MetHop oF DRIVING AWAY THE CHOLERA 
Morsus. 

It was only during our last journey through Boondi, 
that I was amused with my friend's expedient to keep 
death out of the capital, as likewise with the old Regent’s 
mode of getting rid of this most unwelcome visitor in 
Kotah. Having assembled the brahmins, astrologers, 
and those versed in incantations, a grand rite was got up, 
sacrifice made, and a solemn decree of desvatto, or ba- 
nishment, was pronounced against murri (the cholera.) 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated 
with funeral emblems, painted black, and drawn by a 
double team of black oxen; bags of grain, also black, 
were put into the vehicle, that the lady might not go 
forth without food, and, driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace, Murri was 
deported across the Chumbul, with the commands of the 
priests that she should never set foot again in Kotah. 
When my friend heard of the cholera’s expulsion from 
Kotah, and that she was supposed to be on the road to 
Boondi, he called all the wise men of this city to provide 
means to keep her from entering therein. To this end, 
all the waters of the sacred Ganges at hand were in re- 
quisition, an earthen vessel was placed over the southern 
portal from which the sacred water was continually drip- 
ping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether 
my friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Murri 
disregarded such opposition, she reached his palace— 
and he himself fell her victim.—Colenel T'od’s Annals 
of Rajasthan. 


Tut Catmuck TARTARS. 


Calmutk women ride better than the men. A male 
Calmuck on horseback looks as if he was intoxicated, 
and likely to fall off every instant, though he never loses 
his seat; but the women sit with more ease, and ride 
with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmucks is performed on horseback. A 
girl is first mounted, who rides off at full speed. Mer 
lover purses; and if he overtakes her, she becomes his 
wife, retutning with him to his tent. But it sometimes 
happens that the woman does not wish to marry the per- 
son by whom she is pursued, in which case she will not 
suffer him to overtake her; and we were assured that no 
instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, 
unless she has a partiality for her pursuer.— Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels in Russia §c. 

















Sata 
Let no one count the number of his friends, till they 
have been bolted in the sieve of his own adversity ; for 
there is much bran in prosperous friendship. 
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American LyckuM 
The following resolutions were passed by the American Lyce- 


um at their Anniversary recently held in this city. 


The Committee are convinced from personal observation, as well 


as from the facts presented to the Lyceum at its present meeting, 
that the combination of manual labour with study is a means not 
only of promoting health, and securing vigor of constitution, but 
also of rendering intellectual efforts more easy and energetic, and 
of regulating the passions both of body and mind. 


They would therefore propose for the adoption of the Lyceum 


the following resolutions : 


Resolved, in the opinion of this Lyceum, 1. That no system 


of education is complete which does not provide for the vigor of 
the body, as well as the cultivation of the mind, and the purity of 
the heart. 


2. That the combination of manual labour with study is not only 


important, as the means of promoting health, but that it is also cal- 
culated to invigorate the mind for intellectual labour, and to aid in 
regulating the feelings and restraining the passions of youth, which 
ate so often excited by a sedentary life. 


3. That the acquisition of some mechanical employment in early 


life is desirable to every individual, as a means of relaxation and 
health, as a resource in case of difficulty, and especially as a means 
of rendering labour respectable in the eyes of all, and of promoting 
mutual regard and sympathy between the different portions of so- 
ciety in a republican government. 


4. That in view of these facts, the Lycetm earnestly recom- 
mend to parents to secure the benefit of manval labour to their 
children from the earliest period practicable, as a part of domestic 
education. 

5. That the introduction of manual labour in those institutions 
for education in which children ere separated from their parents, 
would be of essential benefit to the wealthy in promoting health 
and improvement, and to the indigent in enabling them to procure 
an education at an expense greatly reduced—and that the Snocum 
regard the establishment of such schools, as an important and de« 
sirable branch of a system of national education for our country. 





IreMs or News. 


The popularity of the present British Ministry appears to be on 
the wane. They seem to please neither the Tories nor the Radi- 
cals, being too liberal for the former and not sufficiently so for the 
latter. 

Some disturbance had taken place in Ireland, in consequence of 
the Coercion Bill, which O’Connell, the great Irish Agitator, deno- 
minates the Algerine Bill. Disturbances have likewise occurred 
at Frankfort and several other places in Germany, in consequence 
of the edicts issued by the Germanic Diet, and the measures adop- 
ted by some of the Germanic Sovereigns. 


The prospects of Don Pedro seemed more favourable. 


Peace appeared about to dawn on the East, through the inter 
vention of the Allied Powers. 

The cholera has entirely subsided at Matanzas, and great joy 
has been manifested on the occasion, by the firing of guns, illumi- 
nations, &c. This scourge of the human race seems to be wend- 
ing its dark and mysterious way back upon us again. It has 
already made its appearance at New Orleans and Cincinnati ; and 
unless we make haste to cleanse this city, we may expect soon to 
see it raging here. Indeed, we doubt whether it has ever entirely 
left us since its appearance last summer. 


Immense damage has been occasioned at the West by the re- 
cent flood. The canal has in some places been so injured as to 
interrupt navigation. The Mohawk was never before known to 
have risen to such a height. The freshet appears to have extended 


over a large tract of country. We hear of much damage in Penn- 
sylvania. 





ARCHERY. 


_ The art of shooting with a bow; formerly a favour- 
ite diversion among the English, who were also much 
skilled in it as a military exercise. The practice of 
archery was much encouraged by their kings. It was 
followed both as a recreation and a service, and Ed- 
ward Il. prohibited all useless games that interfered 
with the practice of it on holidays and other intervals 
of leisure. By an act of Edward IV. every man was 
to have a bow of his own height, to be made of yew, 
hazel, or ash, &¢ ; and mounds of earth were to be made 
in every township, for the use of the inhabitants. There 
were two kinds of bows in use among the English; 
namely, the longbow and the crossbow ; those who used 
the longbow were called archers, in distinction from the 
crossbowmen. The English archers were the most 
skilful in Europe, and were employed in the army long 
after fire arms.were introduced, The artillery company 
of London is an ancient fraternity of archers and bow- 
men, besides which there are several companies of 
archers in England, as the woodmen of Arden, 
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SECTION VII. 








HISTORY. 

We will consider still further the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch. 

We have said that it was immaterial whether Jude 
quoted Enoch’s prophecy from this book, or from ano- 
ther. The forger of a work, to give it the greater air of 
authenticity, introduces among his own inventions such 
circumstances as are attributed at the time to the hero 
of his tale. Hence the circumstance that a quotation 
is made from a spurious work, is no evidence that that 
particular quotation is a forgery. Whatever might have 
been the light in which this Book of Enoch was regarded 
in the days of the Apostles, the prediction under consi- 
deration appears, by its having been quoted by Jude, to 
have been regarded as a genuine prophecy of Enoch. 

This Book contains a series of visions respecting the 
fallen angels, of their posterity the Giants that occasion- 
ed the Deluge, of the mysteries of heaven, of the place 
of the final judgment of men and angels, and of various 
parts of the universe seen by Enoch. The language is 
Ethiopic; the style a copy of Daniel. It was known in 
the Christian world till the eighth century, after which it 
appears to have sunk to oblivion. It was however pre- 
served in Abyssinia, whence it was brought to England 
by Mr. Bruce. towards the close of the 18th century 

Neither the Jewish nor the Christian church ever con- 
sidered this Book canonical; yet Tertullian, a Christian 
father of the second century, regarded it both inspired 
and genuine. The Abyssinian church, a kind of excre- 
sence of the Christian church, is the only body of pro- 
fessed Christians that have ever received it. It was evi- 
dently written by a Jew not resident in Palestine, at an 
early period of Herod’s reign. 

As it may be a gratification to such of our readers as 
have a taste for antique curiosities, we will give a speci- 
men of the style &c. of this work. Alluding to the Son 
of Man, the writer says, ‘* Before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of heaven were formed, his 
name was invoked in the presence of the Lord of spi- 
rits....All who dwell on earth shall fall down and twor- 
ship before him; shall bless and glorify him; and sing 
praises to him in the name of the Lord of spirits.... 
Therefore the Elect and the Concealed One eristed in 
his presence before the world was created and for ever.” 
Again, when speaking of the terrour which shall afflict 
the great rulers of the earth in the day of judgment, he 
expresses himself in the following manner :—-“*They shall 
be astonished, and humbletheir countenance, and trouble 
shall seize them, when they behold the Son of the Wo- 
man sitting upon the throne of his glory. Then shall 
the kings, the princes, and all who possess the earth, glo- 
rify him who has dominion over all things, him who was 
concealed: for, from the beginning, the Son of Man ex- 
isted in secret, whom the Most High preserved in the 
presence of his power, and revealed to the elect... . All 
the kings, the princes, the exalted, and those who rule 
over the earth, shall fall down on their faces before him, 
and shall worship him. They shall fix their hopes on 
this Son of Man, and shall pray to him, and petition him 
Sor mercy.”’—“ He shall call to every power of the heavens, 
to all the holy above, and to the power of God. The 
Cherubim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the an- 
gels of pawer, and all the angels of the Lords, namely 

of the Elect one, and of the other Power, who upon earth 
Vou. L—7 





were over their water on that day, shall raise their united 
voice.” 

In the vi. Chap. of Genesis, 1, 2, 3 and 4 verses, we 
find the following very peculiar account. 

*‘And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them 
That the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose. And the Lorp said, My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man, for that he also is flesh: yet his days 
shall be a hundred and twenty years. There were Giants 
in the earth in those days; and also after that, when the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare children to them, the same became mighty 
men, which were, of old, men of renown.” 

Josephus, in noticing these things, expresses himself 
in the following manner :— 

** Now this posterity of Seth continued to esteem God 
as the Lord of the universe, and to have an entire regard 
to virtue for seven generations; but in process of time 
they were perverted, and forsook the practices of their 
forefathers ; and did neither pay those honours to God 
which were appointed them, nor had they any concern 
to do justice towards men; but for what degree of zeal 
they had formerly shown for virtue, they now showed by 
their actions a double degree of wickedness, whereby 
they made God to be theirenemy. For many angels 
of God accompanied with women, and begat sons that 
proved unjust, and despisers of all that was good, on 
account of the confidence they had in their own strength; 
for the tradition is, that these men did what resembled 
the acts of those whom the Grecians call Giants. But 
Noah was very uneasy at what they did, and, being dis- 
pleased at their conduct, persuaded them to change their 
dispositiuns and their actions for the better; but seeing 
they did not yield to him, but were slaves to their wicked 
pleasures, he was afraid they would kill him, together 
with his wife and children, and those they had married; 
so he departed out of that land.” 

We perceive by the foregoing, that Josephus followed 
the mythological notions of the heathen in the repre- 
sentation which he has given of this case. He supposes 
that the characters denominated in the Bible account 
the sons of God, were angels—celestial spirits—and that 
those spirits married mortals for wives, and had, as a 
consequence, a progeny of monsters denominated Giants. 

We hardly need remind those who are conversant with 
the Bible, that the appellation, sons of God, is applied 
to the pious, and that the appellation, the world, is ap 
plied to those who are not so. Keeping this in view, 
and recalling to mind the description given by Josephus 
of the posterity of Seth and that of Cain—the one pious, 
the other immpious—it is no difficult matter to understand 
the passage as speaking of the descendants of those men. 
Surely, this is a far more rational interpretation than the 
other, and is attended with no difficulty at all. With 
regard to the Giants which are likewise mentioned, we 
have no account of their size. Very large men are some- 
times denominated Giants; and the Bible itself calls 
those by this appellation who were by no means so large 
as to be considered a race of beings different from our- 
selves. Instance the case of Goliath and others. We are 
not therefore under any necessity of understanding scrip- 
ture as teaching the existence of demi-god Tityans and 
Briareans, merely because it says, “there were Giants in 
49 
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It does not follow that there were ani- 
mated mountains, because there were Giants, the term 
Giant signifying nothing of the kind. 

The Bible mentions the mere fact, of the existence of 


those days.” 


Antediluvian Giants. For a description of them, weare 
left to other sources. 
Goliath, to whom we have already referred, was six 


cubits and a span (that is, ten feet and seven inches) in 


height. Orestes is said to have been about the same 
height. ‘The Greek and Latin historians, together with 


Josephus, speak of enormous bones seen in their times. 
In support of the gigantic stature,Plutarch informs us that 
Sertorious opened the grave of Anteus, in Africa, and 
found a skeleton six cubits in length. There was one 
Gabbarus at Rome, in the reign of Claudius Cesar, 
whose height was nine feet and nine inches. In 1572, 
Delrio saw, at Rohan, a native of Piedmont upwards of 
nine feet high. In 1719,a human skeleton measuring 
nine feet and four inches was found at Stonehenge, near 
Salisbury, in England. 

Speaking of Giants, it would not be out of order to in- 
troduce in this place the heathen fable relative to those 
famous personages. It will be found quite amusing, and, 
so far as relates to the frequent allusions to them in clas- 
sical writings, instructive. We copy the article from 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 

‘* GiGANTES, the sons of Ccelus and Terra, who, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, sprung from the blood of the wound 
which Celus received from his son Saturn; while Hy- 
ginus calls them sons of Tartarus and Terra. They are 
represented as men of uncommon stature, with strength 
proportioned to their gigantic size. Some of them, as 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, had fifty heads and a hun- 
dred arms, and serpents instead of legs. ‘They were of 
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a terrible aspect, their hair hung loose about their shoul- 
ders, and their beard was suffered to grow untouched. 
Pallene and its neighborhood was the place of their resi- 
dence. The defeat of the Titans, with whom they are 
often ignorantly confounded, and to whom they were 
nearly related, incensed them against Jupiter, and they 
all conspired to dethrone him. ‘The god was alarmed, 
and called all the deities to assist him against a powerful 
enemy, who made use of rocks, oaks, and burning woods 
for their weapons, and who had already heaped mount 
Ossa upon Pelion, to seale with more facility the walls 
of heaven. At the sight of such dreadful adversaries, 
the gods fled with the greatest consternation into Egypt, 
where they assumed the shape of different animals to 
screen themselves from their pursuers. Jupiter, how- 
ever, remembered that they were not invincible, provided 
he called a mortal to his assistance; and by the advice of 
Pallas, he armed his son Hercules in his cause. With 
the aid of this celebrated hero, the giants were soon put 
to flight and defeated. Some were crushed to pieces 
under mountains or buried in the sea; and others were 
flayed alive, or beaten to death with clubs. (Vid. En- 
celadus, Aloides, Porphyrion, T'yphon, Otus, Titanes, 
§c.) Homer tells us, that Tityus, when extended on the 
ground, covered nine acres; and that Polyphemus ate 
two of the companions of Ulysses at once, and walked 
along the shores of Sicily leaning ona staff which might 
have served for the mast of a ship.* The Grecian he- 
roes, during the ‘Trojan war, and “furnus in Italy, at- 
tacked their enemies by throwing stones which four men 
of the succeeding ages would be unable to move.” 


“He speaks of the Giants Otus and Ephialtes, who were nine 
cubits about, and thirty-six in height. 





MYTHOLOGY. 





PressED with the business as well as the Editorial 
concerns of this paper, we are under the necessity of 
consigning to the hands of our literary correspondent 
our mythological department. We do this the more 
willingly, because we know that in those hands it will not 
suffer, but will receive ample justice. To his guidance 
through the fairy realms of ancient story, we now com- 
mit our readers. 

For the Family Magazine. 
Mars. 

Mars, the god of war among the ancients, was, according 

to Greek authors, the son of Jupiter and Juno; accor- 


ding to Ovid, the son of Juno alone. Ovid says, tha! 
Juno wished to become a mother without the assistance 
of the other sex, as an offset to Jupiter’s having given 
birth to Minerva, who sprang, all armed, from his head. 
Flora showed her a flower, in the plains near Olenus, of 
impregnating virtues ; and when Mars was born, Juno 
entrusted his education to the god Priapus, who instruc- 
ted him in dancing and every manly exercise. 

Mars is generally represented in the attitude of a stern 
fierce warrior, standing in a war chariot, with his shield 
in one hand, and a poised javelin in the other. The 
steeds that draw his chariot are Flight and Terror. A 
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wild looking woman, holding a flaming torch, stands at 
his side, and lights his terrible path over the prostrate 
and dying. ‘This female is supposed to be Bellona, the 
goddess of war, who is called by some his wife, by others 
his sister. On his head he wears a helmet, and seems 
to thunder along in his course like a dread scourge to 
the nations. Sometimes Discord precedes his chariot 
in tattered garments, and Clamor and Anger follow be- 
hind. At other times, although not so frequently, he is 
depicted in a military dress anda long flowing beard ; 
and sometimes is seen mounted formidably on horseback 
with a whip and spear united. 

The Greeks worshipped Mars, but never with the de- 
votion and enthusiasm that distinguished the more war- 
like Romans. ‘The Athenians gave him the surname of 
Ares (pronounced Arees) and in consequence of the trial 
of Mars for incest and murder by twelve gods who held 
their court on a hill in Athens, the place ever afterwards 
bore the name of Areopagus, or Mar’s Hill. ‘This was 
the spot distinguished by the sittings of the most august 
and upright court the world ever saw—the court of the 
Areopagita, before whom advocates were not permitted 
to use the graces of oratory, lest, by the undue influence 
of eloquence over the judges, the cause of justice might 
suffer. 

The Romans gave him the surname of Gravidus, on 
account of his stately and firm tread in marching,—of 
Mavors, Quirinus, and Salisubsulus, or “ the Dancer ;” 
the Sabines called him Enyalus; the Carthagenians, 
Mamers; and the Gauls, Camulus. His wife was Nerio, 
or Nerione, a word in the Sabian language signifying 
valor and strength—whence was derived the family name 
of that personification of lust and cruelty, Nero. 

Deriving from Greece the origin and character of the 
great war god, the Romans opened their bosoms to his 
worship, and drank so deeply into his bloody spirit, that 
the world soon owned them as its conquerers. In the 
early ages of Rome, a shield was found of an unusual 
shape, and it was pronounced by the oracle consulted on 
the occasion to have been dropped from heaven by Mars, 
and that he would ever favor the people that should pre- 
serve it, and would lead them to the conquest of the 
world. A priesthood was instituted to whom the care 
of the sacred shield was committed, and a number more 
were made similar to it, to render any attempt to steal it 
away unsuccessful. These priests were called Salii, 
from the verb salio, in allusion to their dances. Two 
temples were erected to his honor—one within the city, 
dedicated to Mars Quirinus, the keeper of the peace of 
the city, and the other outside the walls, near the gate, 
dedicated to Mars Gravidus, the defender against all out- 
ward enemies. 


The altars of this cruel deity were stained with the | invasion of Mexico by the Spaniards found the Mexicans 


blood of the horse on account of its warlike spirit, of | jy this precise state. 


the wolf on account of its ferocity, of magpies and vul- 
tures on account of their voracity. The dog, on account 
of watchfulness, was also sacred to Mars; as also the 
weed called dog’s grass, which was supposed to spring 
up on fields of battle that had been.drenched with the 
blood of the slain. The raven, on account of the dili- 
gence with which he marks the course of armies and 
watches for the dead, was reputed a bird of Mars. 

The mythological history of Mars does not exhibit a 
single lovely or inviting trait of character. Homer, in 
the Iliad, represents Jupiter as addressing him in the 
following words :— 


“ Of all the gods that tread the spangled skies, 
Thou most unjust, most hateful in our eyes!” 


Mars was tried for murder on the Areopagus, and 
cleared by the voices of six gods, his judges being 
equally divided for and against his acquittal. In the 
wars of Jupiter with the Titans, Mars was unfortuate: 
he was made a prisoner by Otus and Ephialetus, con- 
fined fifteen months, and only released through the in- 
tercession of Mercury. In the battle which ended in 
the overthrow of Troy, and laid its famous piles and bat- 
tlements in the dust, Mars defended the Trojans, those 
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favorites of his paramour, Venus; but he was wounded 
by Diomedes, a Grecian chief, and hastily retreated to 
heaven to conceal his confusion, and complain to Jupiter 
that Minerva had directed the unerring weapon of Di- 
omedes. He had many children, by Venus and others: 
he was the father of T'ereus, concerning whose wife, 
Progne, and her sister, Philomela, the romantic tale is 
told of their having been changed into the swallow and 
the nightingale. 

It was however in Rome, that the war-god received 
his proudest honors. After the battle of Philippi, Au- 
gustus erected a magnificent temple, and dedicated it to 
Mars ultor, or the avenger. The priests of Mars were 
first appointed by Numa Pompilius, the second king of 
Rome. It was their duty to guard the sacred shield, to 
form processions, and dance, with wild and fierce-toned 
music, through the streets on the approach of war. Be- 
fore the consul left the city to lead the Roman legions to 
battle, it was customary for him to enter the temple of 
Mars; and when he had finished his prayers, he would 
in a solemn manner shake the spear which was in the 
hand of the statue of the god, and exclaim with a loud 
voice—Mars,vigila ! (God of war, watch over the city!) 

At first, the number of the Salii or Priests of Mars was 
twelve—the three elders having the precedence: the 
first was called presul, the second, vatis, the third, 
magister. ‘The number was afterwards increased, and 
virgins, dressed like the Salii, were seen in their pro- 
cessions. The office of the Salii was honorable, and fil- 
led by patrician families. ‘The first of March was their 
great annual festival, when, after offering sacrifices, they 
danced through the streets to measured music, striking 
their sacred shields with rods. The entertainments or 
feasts of the Salii, on these occasions, were rich and 
sumptuous beyond comparison. Distinct from his char- 
acter as the god of war, Mars was constituted in Rome 
the god of the gladiatorial games and of hunting. 

When war lowered in the horizon of the “ Eternal 
city,”’ or invasion approached, the Salii with furious ges- 
tures would strike their shields, as if to invoke the aid of 
the tremendous deity of war, whose delight was to snuft 
the blood-tainted atmosphere of martial strife and mortal 
agony. F. 





LITERATURE. 


For the Family Magazine. 
LANGUAGE. 


PicTORIAL writing, as we have observed before, was 
the earliest written language. It comprehends the entire 
literature of all nations, who have any literature at all, 
at certain stages of their progress in improvement. The 


The landing of the invaders, the 
remarkable size and number of their ships, and a de- 
scription of their arms, was communicated through the 
province to its capital, and thence to the remote frontiers, 
by means of pictorial writing. Thege graphic despatches 
were painted on pieces of cloth, woven from the bark of 
a tree, and exhibited considerable beauty and ingenuity. 
Here, no doubt, the expression of ideas by pictures was 
carried to its utmost possible perfection. 

It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that pictorial writing was the origin of the alphabetic 
characters. The immense alphabet of the Chinese, 
with its almost numberless array of characters, had no 
other origin. ‘The characters have reached their pre- 
sent form through almost as many variations and trans- 
migrations as the fabled Indian deities. The early 
shapes of the letters resembled lions, bears, tigers, fowls, 
and every sensible object. This is the origin of that 
formidable alphabet which has presented a barrier to the 
acquaintance of students with oriental literature higher 
than the wall of China. The plain, easily distinguished 
figure of a dog, found in the earlier Chinese books, now 
looks like any thing else—yet it means a dog still. 

Ancient literature in its upward leadings to the high- 
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est antiquity, may be compared to the course of two 
majestic streams—one of which is the Phoenician branch, 
and the other the Chinese or Indian. 


We stand upon the banks of those old floods that have 
moaned along the foundations of long departed empires, 
and strive to break the misty cloud that hangs over their 
highest sources, and to mark the channels in which they 
have flowed down to the present times. 


The Pheenician branch will include Hebrew and 
Egyptian literature, and the succeeding Grecian and 
Roman accumulations that have been succeeded by the 
German and European in general. ‘The Indian branch 
will include the Chinese literature, the Burman, Hin- 
doostanee, and East-Indian in general. 


The sources of our information in regard to early 
Pheenician literature will be the remains of early writers, 
preserved in their own volumes, or in the extracts made 
from them by writers whose works are extant, while the 
works from which they quoted are now no more; and 
the investigations of the savans and antiquarians of mod- 
ern times. We shall use these sources promiscuously, 


without reference to their comparatiye antiquity—only 
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WILBERFORCE I 


endeavoring to bring the course of literature to view in 
its natural progress in the order of developement. 
Whatever may be said of the invasion of Egypt by 
Napoleon, one good resulted to the cause of letters. 
The key was found with which Champollion has since 
unlocked the treasures of learning so long secured in the 
mysterious and impenetrable hieroglyphics. While en- 
gaged in digging the foundations of an entrenchment 
near Rossetta in Egypt, the engineers found a remarka- 
ble stone, which has received the name of the * Rossetta 
stone,’ on which there were three inscriptions—one in 
hieroglyphics, one in some unknown or obsolete char- 
acters, and the other in ancient Greek. This Greek 
inscription, which was of course readable, communi- 
cated, together with the chief matter of the inscription, 
the fact that the same meaning was contained in the 
other two inscriptions, as inthe Greek. This, of course, 
was a translation of this particular hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion. ‘The stone fell into the hands of the English 
army, and was conveyed to England. Dr. Young, by 
its explanation, furnished some hints that aided the 
philosophic Champollion in his formation of the hiero- 
plyphic alphabets. F 
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Tuoveu the great geographical question, the existence 
of a north-west passage to India, has hitherto baffled 
every attempt at its discovery, yet the enterprises to which 
it has given birth have not been undertaken in vain. The 








recent expeditions, undertaken by order of the govern- 
ment of this country, have been attended with very im- 
portant benefits. ‘They have thrown great light on the 
geography of the Northern regions; and no great en- 
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largement of the bounds of science has ever taken place 
without being productive of substantial advantages to 
mankind. Our whale fisheries have already profited by 
our extended knowledge of the Arctic seas ;—Captain 
Parry’s plans for securing the health and comfort of his 
ship’s companies, will afford the most valuable lessons to 
every succeeding commander who shall be engaged in 
exploring remote parts of the globe; and the volumes in 
which he and others have embodied the results of their 
labours, are among the most delightful and valuable con- 
tributions which in our times have been made to the lite- 
rature of England. 

The Arctic regions abound in grand and sublime sce- 
nery. Few objects in nature can be more magnificent 
than the Falls of Wilberforce, in the Hood River; of 
which we subjoin a copy of the engraving from Carprain 
Buack’s spirited drawing. ‘They are thus described by 
Captain Franklin. 

“We pursued our voyage up the river, but the shoals 
and rapids in this part were so frequent, that we walked 
along the banks the whole day, and the crews laboured 
hard in carrying the canoes thus lightened over the shoals, 
or dragging them up the rapids; yet our journey in a 
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direct line was only about seven miles. In the evening 
we encamped at the lower end of a narrow chasm or rent 
in the rocks, through which the river flows for upwards 
of amile. The walls of this chasm are upwards of two 
hundred feet high, quite perpendicular, and in some 
places only a few yards apart. The river throws itself 
into it over a rock, forming two magnificent and pictur- 
esque falls close to each other. ‘The upper fall is about 
sixty feet high, and the lower one at least one hundred, 
but perhaps considerably more; for the narrowness of the 
chasm into which it fell prevented us from seeing its 
bottom, and we could merely discern the top of the spray 
far beneath our feet. The lower fall is divided into two, 
by an insulated column of rock which rises about forty 
feet above it. ‘The whole descent of the river at this 
place probably exceeds two hundred and fifty feet. The 
rock is very fine sandstone. It has a smooth surface, and 
a light red colour. I have named these magnificent cas- 
cades ** Wilberforce Falls,” as a tribute of my respect to 
that distinguished philanthropist and Christian. Messrs. 
Back and Hood took beautiful sketches of this majestic 
scene, which are combined in the annexed plate.” 
Saturday Magazine. 
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THE CHAPEL OAK OF ALLONVILLE. 


Among ancient trees, there are few, I believe, at least 
in France, so worthy of attention as an oak which may 
be seen in the ‘ Pays de Caur,’ about a league from 
Yvetot, close to the church, and in the burial ground of 
Allonville. I had often heard it mentioned, but ina 
slight manner; and I am astonished, after having exa- 
mined it, that so remarkable a tree should so long have 
remained so little known. 

This oak has sessile leaves and acorns, on foot-stalks, 
and is therefore of the true naval species. Above the 
roots, it measures upwards of thirty-five English feet 
round, and at the height of a man, twenty-six feet. A 
little higher up it extends to a greater size, and at eight 
feet from the ground, enormous branches spring from 
the sides, and spread outwards, so that they cover with 
their shade a vast extent. The height of the tree does 
not answer to its girth; the trunk, from the roots to the 
summit, forms a complete cone ; and the inside of this 











cone is hollow throughout the whole of its height. 
Several openings, the largest of which is below, afford 
access to this cavity. 

All the central parts having been long destroyed, it is 
only by the outer layers of the alburnum, and by the 
bark, that this venerable tree is supported ; yet it is still 
full of vigour, adorned with abundance of leaves, and 
laden with acorns. 

Such is the Oak of Allonville, considered in its state 
of nature. The hand of man, however, has endeavour 
ed to impress upon it a character still more interesting, 
by adding a religious feeling to the respect which its 
age naturally inspires. 

The lower part of its hollow trunk has been trans- 
formed into a chapel of six or seven feet in diameter, 
carefully wainscotted and paved, and an open iron gate 
guards the humble sanctuary. Above, and close to the 
chapel, is a small chamber, containing a bed; and lead- 
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ing to it there is a staircase, which twists round the body 
of the tree. At certain seasons of the year, divine ser- 
vice is performed in this chapel. 

The summit has been broken off many years, but 
there is a surface at the top of the trunk, of the diam- 
eter of avery large tree, and from it rises a pointed roof, 
covered with slates, in the form of a steeple, which is 
surmounted with an iron cross, that raises itself, in a 
truly picturesque manner, from the middle of the leaves, 
like an antique hermitage, above the surrounding wood. 

The cracks which occur in various parts of the tree, 
are, like the fracture whence the steeple springs, closely 
covered with slates, which, by replacing the bark, doubt- 
less contribute to its preservation. Over the entrance 
to the chapel an inscription appears, which informs us 
that it was erected by the Abbé du Détroit, curate of Al- 
lonville, in the year 1696 ; and over the door of the upper 
room is another, dedicating it ‘To our Lady of Peace.” 

The oak is a tree which grows but slowly: ip its 
youth, and to about forty years of age, it increases the 
most. After this period, it becomes less rapid in its 
growth, and abates progressively. According to M. Bosc, 
an oak of a hundred years old is not commonly more 
than a foot in diameter. It is well-known, however, 
from the spreading forth of the boughs, how much the 
growth depends upon the soil. If the calculation given 
by M. Bosc seems too small for the first century of the 
life of an oak, it becomes, on the contrary, too great, if 
applied to the centuries which follow, on account of 
the gradual wakening vegetative powers, the natural 
effect of age. 

Following this clue, the Oak of Allonville, giving in 
the middle portion of its trunk a diameter of more than 
eight feet, must, according to this computation, be above 
eight hundred years of age; even supposing, (which is 
by no means allowable,) that it has always continued 
increasing a foot in a century. Certainly, this tree, the 
summit of which was majestically reared toward the 
clouds of old, and which has been shortened and con- 
tracted on every side, cannot for ages have grown in 
such proportion. One cannot but think, that its in- 
crease has been scarcely perceived for the hundred and 
twenty-five years since it has been converted into a 
chapel, by the happy thought of M. l’Abbé du Détroit. 
One must not then give to the tree of Allonville less 
than 800 or 900 summers. Perhaps in its youth it 
Jent its shade to the companions of William the Con- 
queror, when they assembled to invade the British 
shore. Perhaps the Norman troubadour, on his return 
from the first crusade, there often sang to his admiring 
fellow countrymen the exploits of Godfrey and of 
Raymond. ; 

At the period when every thing belonging to religion 
was condemned, the Revolutionists, having come to Al- 
lonville to burn the oak, were vigorously opposed by the 
country people, and the sanctuary was preserved. 

Saturday Magazine. 




















NATURAL HISTORY. 





WE will now resume the subject of natural history, 
after a suspension of two weeks, rendered necessary by 
press of other matter. : 

In our brief survey of man thus far, we have found 
five distinct classes, differing from one another in some 
leading particulars, yet not in so great a degree as to 
preclude the idea of their belonging to one race. We 
have seen a connection, a gradation, a blending between 
these different classes, insomuch that it has been not a 
little difficult to draw the line, and to define precisely 
where one class terminated, and another began. For 
though we have observed a marked difference between 
the central points (so to speak) of each portion or class, 
yet have we likewise seen, that the extremes meet ; which 
has forced upon us the conclusion, that there is no ra- 
dical difference between these different classes, but that 
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all constitute one species, derived from one common 
source. 


It is worthy of observation, that those who find an in- 


superable obstacle in the way of their admission of man- 
kind to be all of one descent, find none at all in tracing a 
gradation between man and beast—between beast and 
vegetable—between vegetable and mineral—in fine, be- 
tween a man and a stone! 
all! 
links to this chain in very great abundance! Semi-man- 
semi-beast, semi-beast-semi-vegetable, and semi-vege- 
table-semi-mineral non-descripts, are to be found by the 


No difficulty in the way at 


The gradation is palpable! There are mongrel 


wholesale. Ledges and ditches and hedges and barriers 
are leapt with the greatest facility; and not only are all 
men, but all things, recognised as one. Mountains be- 


come mole-hills in the twinkling of an eye, and ordinary 
difficulties totally disappear. 


A few vertebre more or 
less, an extra pouch connected with the larynx, or hands 
instead of feet, constitute no obstacle at all to the ad- 
mission of the orang and pongo into the human family, 
in the estimation of those who deem a thick lip ora 
tawny skin a demonstration, that the one possesing it 
cannot be aman! To exhibit fully the marvellous faith 
which some of those individuals possess, and to shew 
that they are of all men the least deserving of the name 
of Sceptics—in some respects to say the least—we will 
make a brief extract from Good’s Book of Nature, with 
which we will close at the present time. 

“The Mosaic statement,” (that the whole human race 
originated from one souree,) “has met with two distinct 
classes of opponents. The one has regarded this state- 
ment as altogether untrue, and never intended to be be- 
lieved; as a mere allegory or fiction; the other has ra- 
ther complained that the statement is inexplicit, than that 
itis untrue. At the head of the former class stand the 
names of some of the first uatural historians and scho- 
lars of modern times, as Linnezus, Buffon, Helvetius, 
Monboddo, and Darwin. And from whom do these phi- 
losophers, thus departing from the whole letter and spi- 
rit of the Mosaic history, pretend to derive the race of 
man? The four former from the race of monkeys; and 
the last, to complete the absurdity, from the rece of 
oysters; for Dr. Darwin seriously conjectures, that as 
aquatic animals appear to have been produced before 
terrestrial, and every living substance to have originated 
from a form or nucleus exquisitely simple and minute, 
and to have been perpetually developing and expanding 
its powers, and progressively advancing towards perfec- 
tion, man himself must have been of the aquatic order 
on his first creation: at that time, indeed, imperceptibie 
from his exility, but in process of years, or rather of 
ages, acquiring a visible or oyster-like form, with little 
gills, instead of lungs, and, like the oyster, produced 
spontaneously, without distinction into sexes; that, as 
reproduction is always favourable to improvement, the 
aquatic or oyster mannikin, by being progressively ac- 
customed to seek its food on the nascent shores or edges 
of the primeval ocean, must have grown, after a revolu- 
tion of countless generations, first into an amphibious, 
and then into a terrestrial animal; and, in like manner, 
from being without sex, first also into an androgynous 
form, and thence into distinct male and female. 

* It is not necessary to notice this dream of a poetising 
philosopher, which had also been dreamed of long before 
his own day, any further than to remark, that it is in every 
respect inferior to the opinion of two of the most cele- 
brated schools of ancient Greece, the Epicurean and the 
Stoic, who, though they disagreed on almost every other 
point, concurred in their dogma concerning the origin 
of man, and believed him to have sprung, equally with 
plants and animals of every kind, from the tender soil of 
the new-formed earth, at that time infinitely more pow- 
erful and prolific; produced in myriads of little wombs, 
that rose like mole-hills over the surface of the ground, 
and were afterwards transformed, for his nourishment, 
into myriads of glandular and milky bulbs, so as to form 
a marvellous substitute for the human breast. 








: 
: 








In the correct and elegazt desc: iption of Lucretius,— 
Terra cibum pueris, vestem vapor, herba cubile 
Pra:bebat, multa et molli lanugme abundans. 


Earth fed the nursling, the warm ether clothed, 
And the soft downy grass his couch composed. 


And frivolous as such a theory may appear in the present 
day, it was the only one which was current among the 
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The custom so rife in feudal times among chivalrous 
nations, of deciding disputed rights by an appeal to arms, 
has given origin to the title of this officer, who only 
appears before the public in his official capacity on the 
days of the coronations of the sovereigns of England. 
While the king is at dinner, this officer rides proudly into 
Westminster Hall, armed cap-a-pie in heavy armor of 
antique form,mounted on a horse gorgeously caparisoned, 
and throws down his gauntlet by way of challenge, pro- 
claiming by a herald—‘* That if any man shall deny or 
gainsay the King’s title to the crown, he is ready to 
defend it in single combat.”” When this is done, the cus- 
tom is for the King to drink his health, and send him a 
golden cup full of wine, which the champion drinks, re- 
taining the cup as his fee. 

This office was instituted quite early in English history : 
it was committed to the Dymocke family at the corona- 
tion of Richard IJ, and has continued in it ever since. 
A manor in Lincolnshire is held in perpetuity by this 
a ae on the consideration that the lord thereof shall be 
the Champion of the King. 

The coronations of the sovereigns of England are 
celebrated with great magnificence, and a rigid obser- 
vance of the ancient feudal rites and the due forms of 
heraldry. George Naylor, the Garter King-at-arms on 
the coronation of George the Fourth, wrote a magnifi- 
cent book of 400 pages, containing 70 engravings de- 
scriptive of the ceremonies on that occasion.” The price 
of the book was twenty-five guineas a copy. F. 





ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

His‘character was exemplary in a high degree. When 
he visited Washington, New York, Boston, and other of 
the Atlantic cities, soon after his emancipation, he had 
with him recommendatory letters from Mr. Clay, and 
other distinguished gentlemen who had become interes- 
ted in his story, together with a large number of certifi- 
cates from respectable citizens of Mississippi. who had 
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Grecian or Roman philosophers, except that which sup- 
posed mankind to have been propagated by eternal ge- 
neration, and of course the universe, like himself, to be 
eternal and self-existent: compared with which, an 
origin from the dust of the earth, even after the man- 
ner of vegetables, is incomparably less monstrous and 
absurd.” 





known Prince as a slave from ten to twenty-five years. 
They testified, that he had uniformly sustained the cha- 
racter of a moral man; that he was “‘ remarkable for his 
strict integrity ; harmless, faithful, and inoffensive in his 
conduct; courteous in his behaviour, and friendly to all ; 
and that he had borne his state of servitude with a forti- 
tude and patience more becoming a Christian than a 
Pagan, being generally respected by a large and respec- 
table circle of acquaintance.” He became a member 
of a Baptist church in Natchez, the year previous to his 
manumission. Mr. Gurley, who had repeated interviews 
with him at Washington, and who, in the fourth volume 
of the Repository, has given his story in his own language, 
speaks in high terms of his intelligent conversation, and of 
the prepossessing and modest dignity of his manners 
His person was finely formed; his height about six feet. 
Prince met in this city with an African from Sierra Le- 
one, (which is between one and two hundred miles dis- 
tant from Foota Jallo,) who told him that his brother, 
the king of that country, was dead, and that the Prince’s 
nephew had succeeded to the government. But this, 
we believe, proved to be a mistake; and it seems proba- 
ble that the brother continues to this time upon the throne 
which, since the father’s disease, of right belonged to 
the unfortunate exile and slave, the elder son. Prince 
however, had no longing for royal power. He wished 
only to be enabled, as Mungo Park says the African in 
all countries always wishes, to behold again the smoke 
of his native village, and again to quaff 

The palm’s rich nectar, and lie down at eve 

In the green pastures of remembered days, 

And walk—to wander and to weép no more— 

On Congo’s mountain coast, or Gambia’s golden shore. 
But Prince was destined to disappointment, after all ; 
and so were his numerous warm-hearted friends, (mem- 
bers of the Colonization Society and others,) who fondly 
indulged themselves in the anticipation of great good 
which might arise from his return to the land of his 
kindred. He embarked with his wife on board the Har- 
riet, which left Hampton Roads in January, 1829, with 
one hundred and sixty emigrants for Liberia. Six months 
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afterwards, Mr. Gurley received the following note from 
him :— 
Monrovia, May 4, 1829. 
Rev. Sin:—I am happy to inform you that I arrived safely in 


Africa, with my wife, and found the people generally in good health. 
You will please inform all my friends that I am in the land of my 


forefathers, and that I shall expect my friends in America to use 
their influ to get my children for me, and I shall be happy if 
they succeed. You will please inform my children, by letter, of my 
arrival in the Colony. 

As soon as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try to 
bring my countrymen to the Colony, and to open the trade. I have 
found one of my friends iu the Colony. He tells me we can reach 
home in fifteen days, and promises to go with me. I am unwell, but 
much better. 

I am, with much respect, your humble servant, 
ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN. 

This note was received in July, but probably not be- 
fore the writer of it was no more among the living. He 
died of a trifling but neglected disorder, on the 6th of 
that month, not less to the regret of the colonists, who 
had become much attached to him, than of all who had 
known him in this country, and respected and loved him 
even in the capacity of his bondage. 

Honour to the memory of Abduhl, and peace to his 
ashes. He was a barbarian, and a slave; but, in his ho- 
nesty and humanity, the “ noblest work of God.” He 
was man’s victim, but nature’s nobleman. 

The Colonizationist. 


POETRY. 
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nee 
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His fulchion waved along the Nile, 
His host he led through Alpine snows; 
O’er Moscow’s towers, that blazed the while, 
His eagle-flag unrolled—and froze! 


Here sleeps he now alone !—not one 
Of ali the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Bends o’er his dust; nor wife nor son 
Has ever seen or sought his grave. 


Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk, and nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 
Hich is his tomb: the ocean flood, 
Far, far below, by storms is curled— 
As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 


Alone he sleeps: the mountain cloud, 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror’s clay in death. 
Pause here! The far off world at last 

Breathes free ; the hand that shook its thrones, 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 

Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 
Hark! Coines there from the pyramids, 

And from Siberian wastes of snow, 
And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 

The world be awed to mourn him 7—No! 
The only, the perpetual dirge 

That’s heard here is the sea-bird’s cry— 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 

The clouds’ deep voice, the wind’s low sigh. 

J. PreRPont. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Durant, the zronant, made an rial excursion on Wednesday af- 
ternoon last. In two minutes, he lost sight of the earth. In six, he 
rose to the top of the clouds, into clear sunshine. He continued 
to ascend thirty-nine minutes, and supposes he reached a height 
of 16,000 feet,orthree miles. At this height, the cold was intense. 
He was absent from the earth upwards of an hour and a half, and 
finally alighted in Westchester Ce. 11 miles from our City Hall. 

John Randolph, the eccentric man, the distinguished orator, the 
wondrous genius, sleeps in death. He departed this life at Phila- 
delphia on Friday of last week, aged 59 years, 11 months, and 21 
days. 

It is stated that Randolph, the assailant of the President, has 
embarked for Liverpool. 


a 
Faminy Puysician. 

We have at length found time to peruse the first number of 
this periodical, and are therefore prepared to speak of it under- 
standingly ; for it is a rule with us not to pass judgment on a 
thing without thorough cxamination—and another rule, not to puff 
every thing as a matter of course, but to speak of each according 
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to its merits; for indiscriminate praise makes one’s commenda: 
tions of little value. 

The family Physician is a monthly perivdicul, published at 
No. 6, Courtlandt street, at $1,25 per annum. We think it caleu- 
lated to be eminently useful; and it is certainly very interesting. 
Its object is not so much to make people their own physicians, 
as to give them those general ideas of discases, medicines, pre- 
ventives, &c. which will guard them against the quackery of 
empirics, and give them the proper confidence in the prescriptions 
of the medical fraternity who understand their calling. It is well 
sustained in point of talent, and, as far as we can judge, in point 
of medical knowledge. On the whole, we consider it among the 
most valuable periodicals of the times. 





Tue Carpenters’ Turn Ovt. 

While we were engaged in perusing the No. of the medical 
work above mentioned, with a view toa notice of it in the Maga- 
zine, our attention was arrested by the movement of a procession 
directly by the door of our office. On inquiry, we ascertained it 
to be a procession of the journeymen carpenters of this city, who 
had struck for higher wages—twelve and a half cents more a day 
—having heretofore received but one dollar and thirty-seven and a 
half cents. ‘The procession extended to a great length. We were 
informed by one of the individuals composing it, that it consisted 
of twelve hundred and fifty men. They walked two by two, and 
had for their banners the flag of the United States. They made 
an imposing appearance, both as to number and respectability. 

ArtiFiciaL EYEs. 

We have secn a specimen of the skill of Dr. I. Francis of this 
city, in the insertion of an artificial eye in a socket formerly occu- 
pied by a real one. ‘The imitation of the natural eye was so 
good, that we should not have suspected the individual had ever 
been deprived of an eye, had we not been informed of the fact. 
Any one who has been so unfortunate as to be disfigured by the 
loss of an eye, would find it well worth his while to apply to Dr. 
F. by whom he could be restored to every thing but sight. His 
office is at No. 7 Chambers st. near Chatham. 





MENSURATION. 

The art of measuring lines, superficies. and solids. 
which, in consequence of its extensive application to 
‘the purposes of life, is considered as of the greatest 
| importance. 

Euclid treats of mensuration, as far as regards sur 
faces, only of the measuring of triangles; and in regard 


‘to curvilinear figures, he attempted the measurement of 


the circle and the sphere. Archimedes carried this sub- 
ject to a much greater extent: he found the area of a 
parabola to be two thirds of its circumscribing triangle, 
which, with the exception of the lunules of Hippo- 
crates, was the first instance of the quadrature of a cur- 
vilinear space. He likewise determined the ratio of 
spheroids and conoids to their circumscribing cylinders, 
and has left us his attempt at the quadrature of the 
circle. He demonstrated that the area of a circle is 
equal to the area of a right-angled triangle, of which 
one of its sides about the right angle is equal to the 
radius, and the other to the circumference; and thus 
reduced the quadrature of the circle to the determining 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter, a prob- 
lem, in the solution of which he could only arrive at an 
approximation to the truth, showing that the ratio be- 
tween the circumference and the diameter was less 
than that of 7 to 22. What Archimedes failed to effect 
in this respect has continued to this day unattainable, 
notwithstanding the efforts which have been made by 
subsequent mathematicians, particularly within the last 
three centuries, to arrive at a greater approximation. 
As all hopes of accurately squaring the circle and some 
other curves were at length given up, mathematicians 
applied themselves to the finding the most convenient 
series for approximating towards their true lengths and 
quadratures ; and the science of mensuration has in 
consequence assumed a more consistent form, as may 
be clearly seen in the treatises of Hawney, Robertson, 
Hutton, and Bonnycastle. 


oe 





MEMBRANE. 


A broad, nervous, and fibrous substance, which serves 


as a covering for different parts of the body, particular- 
ly the brain and the viscera, 
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HISTORY. 


_— 


Tne history of the human race before the flood, is 
at the most but very brief. We wish, therefore, in order 
to render it as interesting to the reader as possible, to 
make the most of the scanty materials in our possession 
relative to that period. We trust we shall on this ac- 
count be excused for lingering a little, and dilating on 
this remote portion of time. 

Searching the records of antiquity, we find diverse 
fragments of heathen authors which tend to throw some 
additional light on that obscure and ancient period. 
Moses is not the only writer who treats of antediluvian 
history, as some perhaps may-suppose; and extravagant 
a3 they seem to consider him, he is moderation itself 
compared with some others. Berosus, the Chaldean 
historian, for instance, computes the lives of the Ante- 
diluvians by a term of years called sarus. Each sarus 
was six hundred and three years; and he supposes that 
some of them lived ten, twelve, thirteen, and even eigh- 
teen sari, or ten thousand, eight hundred, and fifty-four 
years. He says there were ten kings of Chaldea before 
the flood, viz. Alorus, Alasporus, Amelon, Amenon, 
Metalarus, Doarus, Aedorachus, Amphis, Oliartes, and 
Xisuthrus. Sanchoniatho, the Pheenician historian, 
says, that the first mortals were Protogonus and Zon; 
that by these were begotten Genus and Genea; the chil- 
dren of these were Phos, Pur, and Phlox; and of these 
were begotten Cassius, Libanus, Antilibanus,and Brathys. 
Memrumus and Hypsuranius were descended from these, 
and their children were Agreus and Halieus; and of 
these were begotten two brothers, one of them named 
Chrysor and Hephestus; the name of the other is lost. 
From this generation came two brothers, Technites and 
Autochthon, and of them were begotten Agrus and Ag- 
rotes; Amynus and Magus were their children, and Mi- 
sor and Sydec were descended of Amynus and Magus. 
‘The son of Misor was Taautus or Tyoth. This is the 
Pheenician genealogy of the first ages of the world, and 
it requires no great pains to show how far it agrees with 
the accounts of Moses. The first mortals mentioned by 
Sanchoniatho, and called Protogonus and A®on, were 
undoubtedly Adam and Eve; and his Misor, the father 
of Taautus, is evidently the Mizraim of Moses. From 
Protogonus to Misor, Sanchoniatho computes eleven 
generations, and from Adam to Mizraim, Moses makes 
twelve; so that Sanchoniatho falls short of Moses only 
one generation, and this, we conceive, happened by his 
not having recorded the Flood. 

“The Egyptian dynasties are, by all that have treated 
of them, allowed to give an account, first of their gods; 
secondly, of their demi-gods and heroes; thirdly of their 
kings; and in this order the historians agree to treat of 
the Egyptian antiquities. The substance of the Egyp- 
tian accounts is, that there were thirty dynasties in Egypt, 
consisting of one hundred and thirteen generations, and 
which took up the space of thirty-six thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. That after this period was 
run, then there reigned eight demi-gods in the space of 
two hundred and seventeen years. After them succeed- 
ed the Cycli Cynici, i. e. according to Manetho, a race 
of heroes, in number fifteen, and their reigns took up 
four hundred and forty-three years; then began the 
reigns of their kings, the first of whom was Menes. Jape oa 
Menes, therefore, by Syncellus called Mestraim, being | Weshall furnish more of these Antediluvian fragments, 
the Mizraim of Moses, the eight demi-gods and fifteen | ere we complete this portion of history. ins 
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heroes that reigned in Egypt before him, were, as Ma- 
netho rightly conjectures, antediluvians ; and we have to 
inquire how their reigns took up two hundred and seven- 
teen, and four hundred and forty-three, in all six hundred 
and sixty years. 

“It was a usual and customary thing, for the ancient 
writers to begin their antiquities with some account of 
the origin of things, and the creation of the world. 
Moses did so in his book of Genesis; Sanchoniatho’s 
Pheenician history began in the same manner; and it ap- 
pears from Diodorus that the Egyptian antiquities did 
so too. Their accounts began with speculations about 
the origin of things, and the nature of the gods; then 
follows an account of their demi-gods and terrestrial 
deities ; after them come their heroes, or first rank of 
men; and last of all their kings. Now if their kings 
began from the Flood; if their heroes and demi-gods 
reached up to the beginning of the world; then the ac- 
count they give of the reigns of gods before these, can 
be only their theological speculations put into such order 
as they thought most truly philosophical. The sub- 
stance of what they offer is, that the supreme God is 
eternal,—to his reign they assign no time; that the sun, 
moon, and stars ran their courses thousands of years 
before man was upon the Earth; into this notion they 
were led by their astronomy ; that Egypt was peopled 
six hundred and sixty years before the Flood; and very 
probably it might not be peopled sooner, considering that 
mankind began in Chaldea, and that first the plantation 
went eastward with Cain, and that Seth and his family 
settled near home. Amongst these first inhabitants ot 
Egypt, there were eight demi-gods, and fiften heroes, i. e 
three and twenty persons illustrious and eminent in their 
generations. After the Flood reigned Menes, whom 
Moses called Mizraim, and after Mizraim, a succession 
of kings down to Nectanebus. 


‘‘Manetho wrote his history by order of Ptclomy Phi- 
ladelphus, some time after the Septuagint translation 
was made. When the Hebrew antiquities were publish- 
ed to the world, the Egyptians grew jealous of the honour 
of their nation, and were willing to show that they could 
trace up their memoirs even higher than Moses could 
carry those of the Israelites; for this end Manetho made 
his collection; it was his design to make the Egyptian 
antiquities reach as far backwards as he could, and 
therefore as many kings’ names as he could find in their 
records, sO many successive monarchs he determined 
them to have had; not considering that Egypt was at 
first divided into three, and afterwards into four sove- 
reignties for some time, so that three or four of his kings 
many times reigned together. When he got up to Me- 
nes, then he set down the names of such persons as had 
been famous before the times of this their first king ; 
and then, it being a point of his religion that their gods 
had reigned on Earth, and their astronomy teaching that 
the reigns of the gods took up the space of 36,525 
years , he added these also, and by this management his 
antiquities seem to reach higher than the accounts of 
Moses; when in reality, if rightly interpreted, they fall 
short of Moses by such a number of years as we may 
fairly suppose might pass before mankind could be so 
increased as to people the Earth from Chaldea, the 
place where Adam and Eve lived, unto Egypt.” 
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JUNO. 


cruelty on his illegitimate son, Hercules, by suspending 
her from the heavens with a golden chain, having tied a 


For the Family Magazine. 

This female deity, the queen of heaven, the wife and 
sister of Jupiter, may be regarded, from the moral qua- 
lities ascribed to her, not only as the * Regina Deorum,” 
the queen of the gods, but also the impersonation of the 
female character, as understood by the ancients. 

Juno was the daughter of Saturn and Ops—and con- 
sequently sister to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ceres, 
&c. She was born on earth, although a celestial god- 
dess. Her nativity was either at Argas or Samos, and 
her education was entrusted, according to Homer and 
Ovid, to Oceanus and Tethys. 

There is much sublimity in the fabled account of the 
marriage of Jupiter and Juno. At these august nuptials, 
all the gods from the empyrean regions, the demons 
from Tartarus and the Stygian pools, all the race of man- 
kind, and all the brute creation. were assembled. We 
scarcely know of a more sublime gathering described in 
the entire range of heathen mythology. ‘The genius of 
a Homer or a Milton would alone do justice to the ma- 
jesty of the idea. Bright spirits, clad in the beautiful 
robes of immortali , may be supposed to form the mag- 
nificent centre of this stupendous painting; next are 
seen, in wide and sweeping circles, the “ gorgons and 
chimeras dire,” the gigantic and monstrous creations of 
the world below; and then, in still wider sweep, are ga- 
thered the denizens of the world—while far behind, 
lengthening over thehills to the blue edge of the horizon, 
the tribes of earth, air, and ocean, come swarming on 
like the clouds of heaven propelled to one common cen- 
tre by an impetuous whirlwind. 

Yet but little happiness was destined to flow from these 
pompous nuptials. Heaven, earth, and hell were sooncon- 
vulsed by the bickerings, jealousies, and strifes of “the 
father of gods and men” and his proud and transcendently 
beautiful wife. 

Juno had some children as the fruits of her marriage, 
and others not so directly derived from that event. The 
earliest of Grecian poets, Hesiod, makes her the mother 
of Mars, Hebe, Lucina, and Vulcan. Her mind is de- 
scribed as being lacerated and excited to madness by the 
repeated and daily debaucheries of Jupiter. She was at 
length driven to such a state of desperation as to renounce 
his bed, and to retire to Eubea. To bring about a re- 
conciliation, Jupiter had recourse to the advice of Ci- 
tharon; and to fraudulent artifices, for the purpose of 
gaining forgiveness. However, the reconciliation thus 


effected was not harmonious, and often would the celes- 
tial regions ring with the clamor of domestic discord— 
Jupiter retaliated her 


not sparing blows and violence. 


heavy anvil to her feet. Irritated by this infamous pun- 
ishment, Juno instigated a conspiracy among the gods to 
dethrone and imprison her Jord. ‘Thetis delivered Ju- 
piter from this combination by the aid of the tremendous 
Briareus. Apollo and Neptune were banished from hea- 
ven, as some say, for the part they took in this conspi- 
racy. 

Juno was worshipped by sacrifices offered in great so- 
lemnity, at Argos, Samos, Carthage, and afterwards at 
Rome. The burnt offerings on her altars, on the first 
day of each month, were a ewe lamb and a sow. Cows 
were not offered, because she is said to have assumed the 
form of that creature when the gods retreated before the 
Giants into Egypt. The goose, the hawk, the peacock, 
among birds, were sacred to her, and among flowers, the 
dittany, the lily, and the poppy. — 

The power of Juno was extended over gods and men; 
she even had the privilege of occasionally hurling the 
thunder of Jupiter. Minerva was sometimes her mes- 
senger, but her most devoted servant among the clestials 
was Iris, who always went on her errands to stir up dis- 
cord and strife. ‘This messenger, however, had a more 
interesting office deputed to her by her mistress; it was 


| her task to hover over the couches of dying women, and 


cut from their heads a lock of hair, thus enabling the 
spirit to release itself from the painful struggles of the 
last conflict. Juno sent this messenger to the dying 


Dido :— 


“Tum Juno omnipotens longum miserata dolorem, 
Difficilesque obitus, [rim demisit Olimpo, 
Que luctantem animum nexosque resolveret artus.”’ 
Virgil 
Then mighty Juno, to relieve her pain, 
Sent Iris swiftly from Olympus down, 
To loose the writhing cords of life, and gain 
The fated lock pressed by her queenly crown. 
Free translation. 


The prominent traits of character developed by Juno 
were jealous.y, cruelty, and pride. Jupiter loved Io, the 
daughter of Inachus, and Juno came so near to making 
a discovery of them together, that Jupiter turned Io into 
a white cow; but the crafty goddess suspecting the de- 
ceit, asked Jupiter to present her the cow, over which 
she immediately placed the hundred-eyed Argus as a 
watch, and fed her with bitter herbs. Jupiter sent Mer- 
cury to release her, and he, under the disguise ef a shep- 
herd, came to Argus, and with the sweet music of his 
pipe, lulled him to sleep, when he cut off his head. Juno, 
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grieved at the death of her favorite Argus, is said to have 

turned his corpse into a peacock, and to have scattered 
his hundred eyes about the tail of this avis Junonis. 
She then committed Io to the Furies, to be tormented. 
In despair and anguish, she fled into Egypt, and begged 
of Jupiter to be restored to her former shape. Having 
obtained this boon, she became the goddess of the Egyp- 
tians, and was worshipped with divine honors under the 
name of Isis. 

The sirnames of Juno were Argiva, from the people 
called Argiva, who were accustomed to sacrifice a heca- 
tomb (one hundred oxen) to her honor. She was also 
called Bunea, from Buneus, the son of Mercury, who is 
said to have built hera temple at Corinth. She was 

called Coprotina, from the day in July on which Roman 
maid servants celebrated her festival under a fig tree, in 
memory of a remarkable circumstance in Roman history 
—Iin which it is related that the enemies were incited to 
hilarity and made drunk by the Roman maid servants, 
when the Romans rose and destroyed their invaders while 
in that defenceless state. She was called Citherona, 
from the deception of Jupiter practised by the advice of 
king Citheron, which was, to give out that he was about 
to be married to another wife. He had placed an oaken 
image, splendidly attired, in a chariot, and gave out 
that this was his intended spouse, Platwa, the daughter 
of Asopus. Juno fell furiously upon this image—but 
when she found it only wood, she laughed he vartily, a and 
was reconciled to her husband. 

She was also called Curis from her spear; Cingula, 
from the bride’s girdle which was enclosed by Juno’s 
good leave at marriage, as she was supposed to be the 
patroness of chaste women and nuptials. She was cal- 
led Juga, Lucinea, Opigina, Parthenos, Pronuba, and 
other names too numerous to mention,—all of which 
derived their applicability from some fancied relation- 
ship to her life, actions, or worship. She was the sup- 
posed patroness of virtuous women, and severely pun- 
ished incontinence and lewdness in matrons. She was 
therefore called in Rome Matrona or Romana. Con- 
suls and great officers of state, on their elections, were 
wont to offer solemn rites in her temples. Her favorite 
messenger and attendant, Iris,was alw: \ys represented with 
the rainbow over her head, with its ends in each hand. 
Hence the poetical name of the “bow in the cloud” 
has been derived. 

Juno’s chariot is represented to have been gold, rich 
and magnificent; it was drawn by two peacoc ks through 
the yielding air, and behind her, buoyant in the skies, 
and leaning over her, was seen the favorite Iris. Her 
crown was of surpassing richness and beauty. She 
was the patron of cleanlmess and every virtue of house- 
wifery, yet she was queenly in her r attire—proud in her 
stateliness—and most eruel and vindictive in her resent- 
ments, particularly in those directed against the illegiti- 
mate offspring of Jupiter, and against her rivals in his 
affections. I’. 





LITERATURE. 





For the Family Magazine 
LANGUAGE. 


All attempts to prove that the picture writing of the 
Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Mexicans, was derived 
from a common origin, have failed. The most philoso- 
phical conclusion, therefore, is, that picture writing 
springs from a principle inherent in our common nature. 
Let any lonely tribe of the human race, isolated from all 
mankind, live and multiply by themselves, and that fond 
desire of leaving some memorial, “ that longing after im- 
mortality,” will introduce the pictorial writing. Belts 
of wampum, with various devices interwoven, a sort of 
rude system of heraldry, are evidences and records of 
treaties and tokens of amity among the wildest barbari- 
ans of our American forests,—while the heads of the 
wolf or panther or eagle, or the figure of the tortoise 
snake, speak as strongly of the identity of certain indivi- 
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duals, as our written characters, the productions of long 
ages of improvement. The fact that there are radical 
differences in these systems of picture writing, not only 
proves that human nature will have this outlet for the 
expression of its passions, but that the modes of this ex- 
pression may be as various as the climes and scenery of 
the earth. 

We now speak of those wonderful characters by which 
every sound of the human voice, every combination of 
those sounds, and every passion of the mind that gives 
birth to those sounds, may be expressed. The ancient 
Hebrew, commonly called the Samaritan Alphabet, has 
many claims to be considered the oldest alphabet in the 
world. This was the proper Pheenician alphabet. It 
had at first only thirteen letters, to which three more were 
added, making the sixteen characters used in the Samari- 
tan or the ancient Hebrew. ‘The Chaldeans afterwards 
changed the shape of these letters to a more elegant form, 
and added six more, making the twenty-two of the an- 
cient Chaldaic. 

There is, however, another alphabet which claims a 
great antiquity on the continent of Asia—it is called Na- 
gari, or, by way of eminence, Deva-nagari, having no 
common affinities to other alphabets. It has fifty letters 
—sixteen vowels and thirty-four consonants. ‘The sci- 
entific arrangement of this alphabet and its perfection 
present strong arguments against its being the primeval 
alphabet. It is, no doubt, the labored production of a 
later age than that which gave birth to the Phoenician 
—yet it demands the particular attention of the philolo- 
gist, as extending in its use, with wifling variations, from 
the Persian Gulf to China. It is an unborrowed alpiha- 
bet in its characters, elegant in its appearance, combin- 
ing a great degree of perfection in its powers. 

The bricks now found on that vast and desert plain 
where Babylon is conjectured to have stood, and the im- 
pious tower of Babel to have reared its proud summit 
towards heaven, have characters inscribed on them, which 
are conjectured by the learned to be of that symbolical, 
pictorial, or hieroglyphic character whiich may have 
ushered into being the Pheenician, the oldest alphabet of 

earth. 

What immortality has the invention of the Alphabet 
conferred upon human transactions! What far-reaching 
memories does it link to the doings of a single hour! 
Montgomery, the christian poet, says of the immortality 
conferred upon the city of Troy by the Grecian poet :— 

“For still around the eternal walls 
The storms of battle rage, 
And Hector conquers, Hector falls, 
Beweypt in every age.” F. 





EXPLANATION OF Worps, Purases, &c. 

ACRIBUS INITIIS, INCURIOSO FINE. Lat. from Tacitus. 
Vigilant in the beginning, neglectful in the end. 

A cruce satus. Lat. Salvation from the cross. 

AcTA EXTERIORA INDICANT INTERIORA SECRETA, 
Lat. (Law maxim.) By the outward acts, we are to judge 
of inward motives. 

AcTIO PERSONALIS MORITUR CUM PERSONA. Lat. 
(Law maxim.) A personal action dies with the person; 
that is, Death terminates all! law suits. 

AcTIS £VUM IMPLET, NON SEGNIBUS ANNIS. Lat. 
from Ovid. He fills his space with deeds, not with lin- 
gering years. 

Actum Est pE Repustici. It is all over with the 
Republic. (We hope it will be a long time before this 
quotation will be applied to ours.) 

Acrus Det NEMINI FACIT INJURIAM. Lat. (Law 
Maxim,) ‘‘No one shall be injured through the act of 
God.” For illustration, suppose a house to be de- 
stroyed by lightning, the tenant is not to be responsible 
for damages. 

AcTUS LFGIS MULLI FACIT 1NJURIAM. Lat. (Law 
Maxim.) “The act of the law does injury fo no man;’ 
that is, No individual judged according to law can be le 
gally said to be treated unjustly. 
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“STONEHENG 


Tus mysterious monument of antiquity, or as it has | 


been called, the “* Glory of Wiltshire,” and the ‘“ Wonder 
of the West,” is situated on Salisbury Plain, about two 
miles directly west of Amesbury, and seven north of 
Salisbury. 

It is the general opinion of historians, that it was an 
ancient temple of the Druids, the pagan priests of Bri- 
tain, or at any rate, that it was employed by them for the 
celebration of some of their mysteries. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who holds this opinion, in de- 
scribing it, says, *‘ This temple consists of two circles and 
two ovals: the two latter constituting the cell or sanctum. 
The outward circle, about 300 feet in circumference, is 
composed of huge upright stones, bearing others over 
them, which form a kind of architrave. Though they 
evidently show the mark of tools, they are still irregular 
in their forms and sizes. The height of the stones on 
each side of the entrance is a little more than 18 feet, 
and the breadth of one 7 feet, and of the other 6 feet 4 
inches; the impost over them is about 2 feet 8 inches 
deep. The space between the stones in this outer circle 
varies; that between the entrance-stones is 5 feet, and 
rather wider than in the rest: this circle consisted origi- 
nally of thirty stones, of which seventeen still remain 
standing. Atthe distance of 8 feet 3 inches from the 
inside of this outer circle, we find another composed of 
smaller stones, rude and irregular in their shapes. 

“*We come now to the grandest part of our temple, 
the cell or sanctum: in forming which, the general plan 
has been varied; for this inner temple represents two- 
thirds of a large oval, within which is the same portion 
of asmaller oval. The large oval is formed by five pair 
of trilithons, or two large upright stones, with a third 
laid over them as an impost. The placing of the im- 
posts is also varied, for they are not continued all round, 
as in the outward circle, but are divided into pairs, thereby 
giving a greater lightness to the work, and breaking its 
uniformity; neither are they, like those of the outer 
circle, parallel at top: but they rise gradually in height 
from east to west.” . ; 

On examining the stones that have fallen down, we 
perceive in those that formed the imposts, or cross-pieces, 


| 
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and giving great solidity to the work. ‘The largest stones 
in the outer oval measure 22 feet in length. 

The whole mass of stone-work was surrounded by « 
deep ditch, on the outside of which was an embankment. 
From that part of the ruins where it is supposed the 
entrance was originally placed, a raised pathway is still 
to be seen, which, after running towards the north-east 
the distance of 594 yards, branches off to the south and 
north. 

The plain in the neighbourhood of these ruins pos- 
sesses a very singular character, being covered with 
numerous barrows, that is, mounds of earth, which, on 
being opened, appear to have been places of burial, from 
their containing bones of human beings, and such relics 
as were usually buried in old times with the deceased. 

Within a short distance, also, are two long level pieces 
of ground, surrounded by a ditch and a bank, with a 
long mound of earth crossing one end, bearing a great 
resemblance to the ancient Roman courses for horse 
racing. 

In the year 1797, three of the stones which formed 
part of the oval in the centre, fell to the earth; and this 
appears to have been the only instance on record of any 
alteration having taken place in these remains of anti- 
quity. 

lor whatever purpose it was erected, or whoever may 
have been the architects, the immense labour necessarily 
employed in bringing together the materials, and the 
amazing mechanical power that must have been used to 
raise the stones, some of which weigh upwards of 70 
tons, to their proper situations, show, that it could have 
been only constructed for some great national purpose, 
connected either with religiou or the government of the 
State. 

The author whose description we have quoted con 
cludes his remarks in this manner :— 

‘Such, indeed, is the general fascination imposed on 
10 view Stonehenge, that no one can quit its 
precinets without feeling strong sensations of surprise 
and admiration. The ignorant rustic will, with a vacant 


| stare, attribute it to some imaginary race of giants; and 


the antiquary, equally uninformed as to its origin, will 


deep cavities, or mortises; and on the top of the upright | regret that its history is veiled in perpetual obscurity; 


blocks are corresponding projections, acting as tenons, | the artist, on viewing these enormous masses, wil! won- 
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der that art could thus rival nature in magnificence and | nificent appearance of these ruins; and all with one ac- 


pic emenayns effect. Even the most indifferent passenger 


over the plain must be attracted by the solitary and mag- ' incomprehensible !” 


cord will exclaim, *» How grand! How wonderful! How 
Saturday Magazine. 
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The following description of the above cut is copied, 
g | 


verbatim et literatim, from an antique work of Voyages 
und ‘Travels, by John Pinkerton. 

‘“ 'To the east of Brassa is an isle called the Noss of 
Brassa, wherein a ragged rock looking to the south-east, 
the highest in all this country, serviceable to mariners 
for directing their course when sailing to the west from 
eastern countries; some gentlemen told us that they 
verily think from the surface of the water to the top of 
the rock it wil] be three hundred fathoms, upon which 
a great many fowls have their nests, whose eggs they 
take in the summer time, as also some of the fowls, by 
letting a man'down from the top of the rock by a rope 
tied about his middle: before this isle lieth a rock, rag- 
ged on all sides, about one hundred fathoms high from 
the surface of the water, but by reason of its ragged- 
ness and declivity, and its being surrounded with sea on 
all hands, it is scarce possible to climb it. Yet the 
owners of the isle, being desirous to be at the fowls and 
eggs numerous upon it, about one hundred years since 
there was a man, for the hire of a cow, undertook to 
climb the lesser rock, and to fasten two poles or stakes 
thereupon, which he accordingly did, but in coming 
down, he fell into the sea, and perished. 

T he 1 ray how they get into this lesser rock is observa 
hle, which is thus: opposite to the two stakes on the 
lesser, there are also stakes fastened on the higher rock, 
it being but sixteen fathoms over between the rocks; to 
which stakes ropes are fastened, reaching from rock to 
rock ; the ropes they put through the holes of an en- 
gine called a cradle; all which being so prepared, a man 


getteth into the cradle, and warpeth himself over from 
the Noss, or the greater rock to the lesser, and so hav- 
ing made a good purchase of eggs and fowls, bought at 
the expense of the danger of his life, he returns the 
same way he went. 


These ropes hang not on all winter, 
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but in the summer time; in the month of June ordi- 


narily, when the day is calm, they cast the ropes from 
the greater to the lesser rock ; which so they do, they 
have first some small rope or cordage, to which there is 
a stone fastened, and they keeping both ends of this 
small rope in their hands, an able man throweth the 
stone into the lesser rock, and when cast over the stakes, 
they heave or lift up this small rope with a long pole, 
that so the bought of the rope may be gotten about the 
stakes ; which being done, they draw to them the small 
se ull a greater tied to it be brought about also, and 

» both ends of the greater rope they secure by the 
sti tn on the top of the Noss, on which strong and 
greater rope the cradle being put, it runneth from rock 
to rock: easily a man im the cradle goeth from the 
Noss to the holm or rock, by reason of its descent, but 
with greater diffieulty do they return ; therefore there is 
a small rope tied to the cradle, whereby men on the 
Noss help to draw them back. I do not hear that any 
where such another cradle is to be found; how many 
are the inventions which man hath found out! 

This holm is much frequented by fowls, more than 
any other place on the east side of Zetland, as the oth- 
er holm of Northmevan is on the west side; the fowls 
have their nests on the holms im a very beautiful order, 
all set in rows, in the form of a dove cote, and each kind 
or sort do nestle by themselves; as the scarfs by them- 
selves, so the kittiwakes, tominories, mawes, &c. There 
is a fowl there called the scutiallan, of a black colour, 
and as big as a wild duck, which doth live upon the 
vomit and excrements of other fowls, whom they pursue, 
and having apprehended them, they cause them to 
vomit up what meat they have lately taken, not yet di- 
gested. The Lord’s works both of nature and of grace 
are wonderful, all speaking forth his glorious goodness, 
wisdom and power.’ 
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THE WONDER OF THE WEST. 


“It takes every thing,” says the proverb, ‘to make 
a world.” The reader will, we suspect, begin to think 
this proverb true, on reading the following most farci- 
cal occurrence. We copy it from the London Every- 
Day Book ; although it is by no means an “ every day” 
concern; nor is it desirable that it should be. Once 
in an age is quite sufficient—quite sufficient in very 
deed. 


1 
St 


“ And where did she come from? and whocan sh 
Did she tall from the sky ’ did she rise from the sea 


be 7 

Late one evening in the spring of 1817, the rustic in- 
habitants of Almondsbury. in Gloucestershire, were 
surprised by the entrance of a young female in strange 
attire. She wore leather shoes and black worsted 
stockings, a black stuff gown with a muslin frill at the 
neck, a red and black shawl round her shoulders, 
and a black cotton shawl on her head. Her height was 
about five feet two inches, and she carried a small bun- 
dle on her arm containing a few necessaries. Her 
clothes were loosely and tastefully put on-in an oriental 
fashion. Her eyes and hair were black, her forehead 
was low, her nose short, her mouth wide, her teeth 
white, her lips large and full, her under lip projected a 
little, her chin was small and round. her hands were 
clean, and seemed unused to labor. She appeared about 
twenty-five years of age, was fatigued, walked with diffi- 
culty, spoke a language no one could comprehend, and 
signified by signs her desire to sleep in the village. The 
cottagers were afraid to admit her, and sought the deci- 
sion of Mr. Worrall, a magistrate for the county, at 
Knole, whose lady caused her own maid to accompany 
her to a public house in the village, with a request that 
she should have a supper, and a comfortable bed. 


In the morning, Mrs. Worrall found her with strong 
traces of sorrow and distress on her countenance, and 
took ber with her to Knole, but she went reluctantly. 
It was Good Friday, and at the mansion, observing a 
cross-bun, she cut off the cross, and placed it in her 
bosom. 


Paper and pen were handed to her to write her name ; 
she shook her hand: and when she appeared to compre- 
hend what was meant, she pointed to herself, and cried 
“ Caraboo.” The next day she was taken to Bristol, exa- 
mined before the mayor at the Council-house, and com- 
mitted to St. Peter's Hospital as a vagrant, whither per- 
sons of respectability flocked to visit the incomprehen- 
sible inmate. From that place Mrs. Worrall removed 
her once more to Knole. A gentleman who had made 
several voyages to the Indies, extracted from her signs, 
and gestures, and articulation, that she was the daughter 
of a person of rank, of Chinese origin, at “ Javasu,” 
and that whilst walking in her garden, attended by three 
women, she had been gagged, and bound, and carried 
off by the people of a pirate-prow, and sold to the cap- 
tain of a brig, from whence she was transferred to an- 
other ship, which anchored at a port for two days, where 
four other females were taken in, who, after a voyage of 
five weeks, were landed at another port: sailing for ele- 
ven more weeks, and being near land, she jumped over- 
board in consequence of ill usage, and swimming ashore, 
found herself on this coast, and had wandered for six 
weeks, till she found her way to Almondsbury. She 
described herself at her father’s to have been carried on 
men’s shoulders, in a kind of palanquin, and to have 
worn seven peacock’s feathers on the right side of her 
head, with open sandals on her feet, having wooden soles ; 
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and she made herself a dress from some calico, given | tural or inarticulate language, as to be obliged to assist 
her by Mrs. Worrall, in the style of her own which had | their own meaning by signs and gestures, and conse- 


beenembroidered. The late Mr. Bird, the artist, sketched 
her according to this account, as in the engraving. 
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CARABOO. 


The particulars connected with these recitals, and her 
general conduct, were romantic inthe extreme. At the 
end of two months she disappeared; and, to the asto- 
nishment of the persons whose sympathies she bad ex- 
cited, the lady Caraboo, a native of Javasu, in the east, 
was discovered to have been born at Witheridge in 
Devonshire, where her father was a cobbler! A very 
full account of her singular imposition is given in “A 
Narrative” published by Mr. Gutch, of Bristol, in 1817, 
from whence this sketch istaken. After her remarkable 
adventures, she found it convenient to leave this country. 
A Bath correspondent writes as follows :— 

To the Editor of the Every-Day Book. 

In the year 1824, Caraboo having returned from 
America, took apartments in New Bond-street, where 
she made a public exhibition of herself—admittance one 
shilling each person; but it does not appear that any 
great number went to see her. Z. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 





Having noticed the class of theorists who derive 
men from oysters, we will next consider the monkey 
theory. 

“There are,” says Good in his Book of Nature, “a 
few wonderful histories afloat, of wild men and wild wo- 
men found in the woods of Germany and France; some 
of which are said to have been dumb, others to have 
had the voice of sheep or of oxen, and others again to 
have walked on all-fours. And from these few floating 
tales, not amounting, in modern times, to more than nine 
or ten, Linnzus thought proper to introduce the orang- 
otang into the human family, and to regard such instan- 
ces of wild men as the connecting species between this 
animal and mankind in a state of civilized society. 
Whence Lord Monboddo has amused us with legends 
of men found in every variation of barbarism; in some 
instances, even ungregarious or solitary; in others, uni- 
ting, indeed, into small hordes, but so scanty even in na 


quently, to be incapable of conversing in the dark; of a 
third sort who have in some degree improved upon their 
natural language, but have still so much of the savage 
beast belonging to them, as to employ their teeth and 
nails, which last are not less than an inch long, as wea- 
pons of defence; and of a fourth sort, found in an is- 
land of the Indian seas, with the full possession of speech, 
but with tails like those of cats or monkeys; a set of 
dreadful cannibals, which at one time killed and de- 
voured every Dutchman they could lay their hands 
upon. 

“Jt is truly wonderful that a scholar of Lord Monbod- 
do’s accomplishments could have allowed himself to be 
for one moment imposed upon by a mass of trash so 
absurd and extravagant as not to be worth the trouble 
of confuting. Such romances are certainly in existence ; 
but they are nothing more than the fabled news of a few 
low and illiterate mariners, whose names were never suf- 
ficient to give them the slightest degree of authority, 
even when they were first uttered, and which, for the 
most part, dropped successively into an obscure and ig- 
nominous grave on the moment of their birth, and would 
have silently mouldered away into their elemental no- 
thingness, had not this very singular writer chosen to 
rake up their decomposing atoms, in order to support an 
hypothesis which sufficiently proves its own weakness by 
the scouted and extravagant evidence to which it is com- 
pelled to appeal. 

“Of the wild men and wild women of Linnzus, some 
appear to have been ideots, escaped from their keepers ; 
a few exaggerated accounts of stray children from 
some wretched hovel of Lithuanian peasants ; and one 
of them, a young negress, who, during a shipwreck on 
the French coast, had swum on shore, and at once saved 
herself from death, and what is worse than death, from 
slavery. She is said to have been found in the woods 
of Champagne, about the middle of the last century, 
and was at first exhibited under the name of Ia fille sau- 
vage and la belle sauvage, and had the honour, soon 
afterwards, of being painted as a sign-post to one of our 
most celebrated inns in this metropolis, which is stil. 
known by the name of the Bell Sauvage. This young 
negress was instructed in the French language by the 
the family into whose hospitable hands she fell, and was 
afterwards, from some unaccountable whim, denominated 
Mademoiselle LE Brianc.” 





POETRY. 


THE BUCKET. 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild wood, 
And ev’ry loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well! 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 
For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 


How sweet ftom the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well, 


The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 


The moss-covered bucket, which hange in the well. 
WooDWORTH, 








MISCELLANY. 





How great was the joy of Ossian, when he beheld the 
distant sail of his son! It was like a cloud of light that 
rises in the east, when the traveller is sad in a land un- 
known; and dismal night, with her ghosts, is sitting 
around in shades! We brought him, with songs, to Sel- 
ma’s halls. Fingal spread the feast of shells. A thou- 
sand bards raised the name of Oscar: Morven answered 
to the sound. ‘The daughter of Toscar was there; her 
voice was like the harp, when the distant sound comes 
in the evening, on the soft-rustling breeze of the vale! 

O lay me, ye that see the light, near some rock of my 
hills! let the thick hazels be around, let the rustling oak 
be near. Green be the place of my rest; let the sound 
of the distant torrent be heard. Deugheer of Toscar, 
take the harp, and raise the lovely song of Selma; that 
sleep may overtake my soul in the midst of joy; that 
the dreams of my youth may return, and the days of the 
mighty Fingal. Selma! I behold thy towers, thy trees, 
thy shaded wall! I see the heroes of Morven; I hear 
the song of bards! Oscar lifts the sword of Cormalo; a 
thousand youths admire its studded thongs. They look 
with wonder on my son; they mark the joy of his fa- 
ther’s eyes; they long for an equal fame. And ye shall 
have your fame, O sons of streamy Morven! My soul is 
often brightened with song; I remember the friends of 
my youth. But sleep descends, in the sound of the 
harp! pleasant dreams begin to rise! Ye sons of the 
chase, stand far distant, nor disturb my rest. The bard 
of other times holds discourse with his fathers, the chiefs 
of the days of old! Sons of the chase, stand far distant! 
disturb not the dreams of Ossian !—Ossian. 





Earty Printine.—When first the Art of Printing 
was discovered, they only made use of one side of a 
page; they had not yet found out the expedient of im- 
pressing the other. When their editions were intended 
to be curious, they omitted to print the first letter of a 
chapter, for which they left a blank space, that it might 
be painted or illuminated, at the option of the pur- 
chaser. Several ancient volumes of these early times 
have been found, where these letters are wanting, as they 
neglected to have them painted. 

When the Art of Printing was first established, it was 
the glory of the learned to be correctors of the press to 
the eminent printers. Physicians, Lawyers, and Bish- 
ops themselves, occupied this department. The print- 
ers then added frequently to their names those of the 
correctors of the press; and editions were then valued 
according the the abilities of the corrector 





Patrons.—Authors have too frequently received ill 
treatment even from these to whom they dedicated their 
works. 

Theodosius Gaza had no other recompense for hav- 
ing inscribed to Sixtus the Fourth his Translation of 
of the book of Aristotle on the Nature of Animals, than 
the price of the binding, which this charitable father of 
the church munificently bestowed upon him. 

Theocritus fills his Idylliums with loud complaints of 
the neglect of his Patrons; and Tasso was as little suc- 
cessful in his dedications. 

Ariosto, in presenting his Orlando Furioso to the 
Cardinal d’Este, was gratified with the bitter sarcasm 
of—‘t Where the devil have you found all this nonsense?” 

When the French historian, Dupleix, whose pen was 
indeed fertile, presented his book to the Duke d’Eper- 
non, this Mecenas, turning to the Pope’s Nuncio, who 
was present, very coarsely exclainied—“ Cadedis! ce 
Monsieur a un fluxe, enrage, il chie un livre tous les 
lunes !” 

It was Thomson, I believe, the amiable author of the 
Seasons, who, having extravagantly praised a person of 
rank, afterwards appearing to be undeserving of any 
eulogiums, very properly employed his pen in a solemn 
recantation of his error. 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Poor Mickle, to whom we are indebted for so beauti- 
ful a version of Camoen’s Luciad, having dedicated this 
work, the continued labor of five years, to a certain 
Lord, had the mortification to find, by the discovery of 
a friend, that he had kept it in his possession three 
weeks, before he could collect sufficient intellectual de- 
sire to cut open the first pages ! 

‘* Every man believes,” writes Dr. Johnson in_a letter 
to Baretti, “‘ that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons 
are Capricious. But he excepts his own mistress, and 


_his own patron.” —Curiosities of Literature. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The British Ministry have been defeated in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of ten, on the question of the reduction of the 
tax on malt—the House voting for the reduction, thus leaving Go- 
vernment without the requisite means to carry on their operations. 


A bill has passed the British House of Commons by a unani- 
mous vote, for the emancipation of the Jews from civil disabilities. 


The revenue of Great Britain for the year ending April 5th, 
1833, was £46,853,000; expenditure, £54,366,000. 


Dou Pedro is said to have defeated the Miguelite army, and was 
expected shortly to appear before Lisbon. 


A disease called the white plague has broken out in Europe. 
It is considered but a modification of the cholera. The influenza 
is prevailing in England and Ireland. 


Avery’s trial has terminated, and he is acquitted. The exami- 
nation of the witnesses occupied 20 days. Where were 109 wit- 
nesses on the part of the prosecution, and 132 on that of the priso- 
ner. At noon of Sunday last, the Jury, after an absence of 16 
hours, returned the verdict, NOT GUILTY. 





LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Henry G. Woodhull, Rochester N. Y. and vicinity, 
Francis Brewer, Springfield, Ms. 

H. J. Little, Portland, Me. 

J. B. Snowdon & Co. Nashville, Tenn. 

John Aiken, Westborough, Worcester Co. Ms. 


. ONE HUNDRED AGENTS. 


Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for this Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents, 
und a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be 
furnished by us with profitable employment. 


| 
PUBLISHED AT 222 WILLIAM STREET. 


TERMS. 
OnE DoLiaR AND Firty CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Should an order for the Magazine be received, unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. : 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copics for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will 
be furnished with ten copies. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be seut by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together. : ; ; 

[CF Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at onz 
DULLAR per annum for each copy. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 

We would have it distinctly understood, that our terms are not 
published as a mere matter of course. We shall adhere to them to 
the very letter. Experience has taught us their necessity. The 
eredit system is the bane, the rnin of periodicals. Prompt pay- 
ment is absolutely indispensable to their prosperity, nay, to their 
very existence. Scertered as is their patronage over a wide extent 
of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and te 
purchase their paper and hire their printing at a heavy advance. 
And not unfrequently are they forced to wind up their concerns 
altogether. Now we view our object to be altogether too impor- 
tant to be jeoparded thus ; and we shall therefore require payment 
in all cases IN ADVANCE. Our expenses are heavy, and those 
who have our paper must pay them, seeing we have no money to 

throw away. Every reasonable man will at once perceive the 
porpriety and necessity of these terms. . 

*'* Letters should be addressed thus: Editor of tho Family 
Magazine, 222 William Street, New York, 


















